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. the university is, 
pendent of all sectarian control as any university in the 


Editorial. 


OVERNOR GILLETT somewhat tardily performs 
his duty in ordering the Jeff-Johnson fight to 
be stopped. His delay has cost a good deal of 
unnecessary expense to the promoters of this 
offensive exhibition of and incitement to bru- 

tality: for that we are not sorry. It would be well if by 
lawful means the whole affair could be made so disastrous 
financially both to the promoters and the patrons of the 
fight that no one would venture again to arrange such a 
contest. The sufferings of the pugilists do not excite our 
sympathy. ‘The worst part of the business is the calling 
out of the fiendish traits of those who look on and applaud. 
Any photograph of such a contest will show two men 
contending in the ring, it may be without anger, sur- 
rounded with spectators on whose faces appear expres- 
sions of savagery which would frighten them if they were 
suddenly exhibited in a mirror. If all the well-bred 
gentlemen who have made preparations to be present 
could in some way be made thoroughly ashamed of 
themselves, a check would be given to some of the most 
lawless and brutal tendencies in the lower ranges of 
society. ‘ 


Now that the flight to and fro across the British Chan- 
nel has become a commonplace achievement, it may be 
in order to revive the project of connecting France and 
England with a tunnel. The objections on the score 
of danger of invasion, which were never weighty, have 
been abolished by the flight of airships. It is great fun 
for the men of peace to note the trepidation of the men 
of war as their Dreadnoughts and other defences are 
one by one made useless. Even the submarines, invisible 
from the surface of the water, are in full view to those 
who fly through the air. 

ad 


If the charter of Brown University should be revised 
in such a way as toremove from that institution all sus- 
picion of any taint of sectarianism, the transaction would 
be exactly in line with the principles of Roger Williams 
and Dr. Wayland. Under the present administration 
in many respects, as free and inde- 


country. But it is a limitation of which no good can 
come if the condition that a professor in the university 
should be a professor of religion of the Baptist type 
should exclude from the faculty such a man, for instance, 
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as Steinmetz as a teacher of electricity or the first 
mathematician of the country as a professor of math- 
matics. By the processes of specialization the work of 
experts in all departments of science will soon be separated 
from all specific forms of Christian belief. 


na 


THERE are scattered throughout the country many 
denominational colleges. At one time Harvard Col- 
lege was a Unitarian institution, but the denomination 
which gladly controlled its fortunes saw a great light, 
and as an example to all others dispossessed itself of all 
its rights and privileges as the patron and manager of 
the university. Now in a similar way Baptist, Metho- 
dist, Congregational, Episcopalian, and other sectarian 
institutions are coming out into a large place as members 
of the republic of letters. What the Carnegie Founda- 
tion is partly doing by compulsion has been coming to pass 
for some time as the result of the new atmosphere in which 
learning is encouraged and developed. The Doshisha 
in Japan was founded in the vain attempt to offset the 
scientific teaching of the Imperial University. But even 
the Christians in Japan saw the light and followed the 
leading of modern scholarship, which is and must be 
divorced from religious creeds of every kind. 


ws 


Ir there is anything of value in the doctrine of evolu- 
tion, if it is true and applicable to human affairs, then it 
may be taken for granted that under present circum- 
stances everything is as bad as it can be. There are 
worse things behind us and better things before us. To 
rejoice because we have escaped from the evils behind 
us and to rest in that mood of rejoicing is fatal folly. 
To believe that better things are before us and that by 
the application of reason and the principles of love and 
justice they can be realized makes the situation in which 
we now are, if we are content with it, an exhibition of 
ignorance and selfishness. The current of time flows 
on forever. Progress may or may not accompany it. 
Shakespeare hinted at that. when he said, ‘‘There is a 
tide in the affairs of men which, taken at the flood, leads 


on to fortune.” 
J 


THE time has passed in England for any assertion of 
Protestantism . which would be needlessly offensive to 
the Roman Catholic subjects of King George V. The 
king of England is the head of the Established Church, 
and as such will maintain his independence of the Church 
of Rome. ‘This may properly be done without attacking 
either the pope or the Church over which he presides. 
It is sufficient to reaffirm the independence of Protestant 
England without expressing any opinion about Roman 
Catholic history and belief, although the pope, in his 
recent encyclical, has affronted the Protestants of Ger- 
many by statements about Protestants that are not unlike 
those which the Catholics object to when they are made 
by Protestants about themselves. Of course those whom 
the Holy Father represents at Rome cannot rid themselves 
of the ancient belief that they represent the only church 
of Christ, and that except for policy and under compul- 
sion toleration of Protestantism would not be in order 


anywhere. 
Sd 


Ir is interesting to hear that a commission appointed 
for the purpose in California has reported that for the 
proper agricultural development of that State, Japanese 
immigration is desirable. With our vast country not 
half populated and not half subdued, there is room 
enough and work enough for many millions of white, 
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brown, and yellow men, if they could come with their 
families, be placed where their presence would be a bene- 
fit, and be so scattered through the country that they 
would come under American influences. We need strong, 
healthy, law-abiding men and women to assist in the 
development of our resources. We do not need criminals, 
anarchists, degenerates, and defectives such as foreign 
nations are always trying to unload upon our shores. 
It isa short-sighted policy for any class of American work- 
ingmen to oppose the immigration of workingmen from 
other nations. The result of foreign immigration has 
always been to push the American workingman a grade 
upward. 
J 


DEMocRACY is said to be on trial in America and in 
France. Certainly it is, and-always will be, unless some 
better thing is-devised to take its place. Every institu- 
tion of church, state, and society, government, commerce, 
and manufacture is on trial. ‘The life of all these things 
is a floating stream. If they who are responsible for them 
are,wise, just, and vigilant, new things each year succeed 
to the old things which are passing. If vigilance is 
relaxed, the stream of progress ceases to flow, life grows 
stagnant, and distempers of many kinds affect society. 
The constant error of which good people are guilty is 
to start a good thing on its way and then leave it to run 
its own course. Some of the most delusive things are 
excellent plans that are left to work themselves out, 
sometimes with a great show of virtue expressed in votes 
and resolutions. 


The Last Chance. 


In the apocalyptic literature of the Hebrews and the 
early Christians a celestial city was described which con- 
tained many elements of grandeur and the kind of display 
which comes from the control of vast wealth. Jewels 
and precious metals were as common as paving-stones 
in our streets. Everything was in these visions as un- 
a as possible to everything that we see upon the earth 
to-day. 

We have no reason to believe that there is anywhere 
in the universe, as there certainly is not anywhere within 
the limits of our solar system, anything that exactly 
corresponds to the earth as we know it, with its familiar 
materials, landscapes, and elements of beauty. It is 
said that, when he had passed his ninetieth year, the 
Josiah Quincey who was the contemporary of John Quiney 
Adams was seen in his library one day poring over maps. 
Being asked what he was doing, he said: ‘‘I am a very 
old man. I have lived in this world more than ninety 
years, and I shall be ashamed when I go elsewhere not to 
be able to answer the questions that may be asked about 
it.” One can imagine a wanderer from the earth in 
some future state being overwhelmed with confusion 
because he knew nothing about the wonderful, beautiful, 
and mysterious objects which surrounded him every 
day in his life upon the earth. 

If we are to be disembodied spirits, it may be possible 
that some day one would give the world to be able to 
gather a handful of gravel stones or pluck a wayside 
flower. Whatever worlds exist in space and whatever 
mansions are provided for us when our earthly career is 
over, it may be taken for granted that we shall never 
again look upon beautiful landscapes precisely like our 
own or have an opportunity to study the familiar things 
of common life in any place but on the earth. The moral 
of these remarks is evident. Many who are straining 
mind and heart in a vain attempt to measure the infinite, 
to rob futurity of its secrets, and to gaze with open eyes 
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into the world of spirits, are seeking in vain for the sources 
of interest and happiness which they might find near at 
hand in an eager study of things too often regarded as 
common and unimportant. 

A poet like Wordsworth was not ashamed to confess 
that he sought his inspiration in the modest, incon- 
spicuous, but wonderful products of nature which sur- 
rounded him on every hand. He did not begin with the 
lofty ideals and then glorify the flower by association 
with them, but he contemplated ‘‘the meanest flower that 
blows”’ with such interest and sympathy that there arose 
within him ‘“‘thoughts that do often lie too deep for 
tears.” A mouse or a daisy was sufficient to give to 
Burns the suggestion of thoughts which have charmed 
millions with their tenderness and truth. ‘The most 
wonderful discoveries have been made by those who were 
able with patience and intelligence to study some in- 
significant thing until a true account of its origin and 
place in the scheme of things became the preface of a 
new chapter of scientific discovery. One of our saintly 
ministers who was noted for the spirituality of his char- 
acter and teaching said to the writer in his last days, 
“Tf I were to live my life over again, I should make much 
more of the glory and beauty of the common things that 
surround us.’’ He was leaving these things with regret 
because he knew so little about them. It was not in 
a mere mood of impatience that Father Taylor, when 
very ill, said to those who were trying to console him 
with thoughts of the angels, ‘‘I prefer folks.”’ In ‘‘Gates 
Ajar”” Miss Phelps did something worth while to direct 
the attention of religious people to the common, familiar, 
and homelike aspects of life which we shall miss if we have 
no opportunity to reproduce them in another world. 
The old ideas are changing to such an extent that many 
of the hymns and prayers which were devoutly repeated 
only a generation ago begin to seem absurd and even 
ridiculous. Nobody wants to sing psalms day and night 
forever and ever, and it is a comfort to know that nobody 
ever will. The joys of the redeemed that are described 
in many of our hymns are such as would make one home- 
sick in less than twenty-four hours. The realm in which 
immortal beings are to dwell will be adapted to their 
rational powers, and give them opportunities, undoubt- 
edly, for learning and progress such as are beyond any 
power to conceive that we now have. But the best 
preparation for that kind of intelligent and spiritual 
unfolding is to be made now and here by putting to their 
best uses things that we have and learning all that we 
may about the wonders scattered on every hand with 
such profusion by the Almighty Maker of heaven and 
earth. We have now a chance to study these things that, 
being lost, will never come again. 


Robbing Peter to pay Paul. 


The funeral of the district ‘boss’? was a wonderful 
sight. No one who saw it will ever lose the memory 
of it. The noblest citizen, the greatest public benefactor, 
even the savior of a people, could hardly have had a more 
genuine outpouring of grief on his journey to the last 
resting-place. Poor women with shawls over their 
heads and babies in their arms wept as they saw his coffin 
pass by: long lines of men tramped sadly after the sol- 
emn show. Neighbors were vociferous in their grief, 
and numerous carriages followed the hearse, which was 
loaded with costly flowers. 

As the cortége wound through the narrow, malodorous 
streets of a very indigent quarter, there were to be seen 
bits of black rag waving from the windows, which were 
crowded with the heads of mourners. 

Who was this man so universally regretted in the large 
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district where he had lived? Was he a great moral 
hero, a brave man who had risked his life for others, 
an inspiring and uplifting personality? Not at all; 
only a district leader, a petty, local “boss” of shady 
reputation; a man suspected of any amount of “graft” 
and evil influence in the government of his city. 

Though contemned and hated by his political oppo- 
nents, he was loved by his neighbors. To them he had 
shown only his kindly, generous side, not disinterested 
and unselfish by any means; for he had thus acquired a 
large following of retainers who obeyed his word as the 
slave obeys the voice of the slave-driver. His jolly, 
warm-hearted, open-handed friendliness had suppressed 
criticism and any severe reprobation of his public course. 
Suppose he had winked at keeping the saloons open on 
Sunday, and drawn revenue from disreputable places, 
still the Peter he had robbed was the great blundering, 
impersonal, careless public, and the Paul he had paid 
were real folks with the acute needs that spring from 
hunger and cold and nakedness. 

Old Biddy O’Laughlin, as she watched the funeral 
go by with tears in her eyes, thought of the tons of coal 
he had sent her the previous winter and the doctor’s 
bill he had paid when her boy was ill. Not ascrub-woman, 
bootblack, or errand boy but had felt the personal touch 
of his consideration, and been greeted by him with a 
smile and kind word, if with nothing more substantial. 
He had found jobs for men out of work, had paid their 
rent and given them orders for groceries and clothing. 

The people wept because the pocket nerve had been 
touched, but also because, in a way, they loved him. 
They had not reflected that his bounty had been paid 
for twice over by their moral decadence and subserviency 
to wrong. 

The reverse of the shield showed him as the tyrant of 
the primary, the briber of voters, and controller of elec- 
tions, with hand constantly outstretched to take the 
wages of sin, the polluted money, some of which he be- 
stowed upon the poor and needy, and now had secured 
him a tearful funeral, where many an honest and incor- 
ruptible benefactor of his kind would be followed dry- 
eyed by those who attended him to the tomb. 

What is the exact moral status of this man, and how 
shall he be judged? How does he weigh in God’s scales 
the baleful influence he exerted against the charity he 
distributed and the kindness he showed? Can he be 
condemned without a thought of mercy and relenting? 
This is a problem in morals that has never been solved. 
It repeats itself continually in our experience, and we 
have no platitude wherewith to dismiss it; for its serious- 
ness is one of the imminent dangers of our republic. 
Can dishonesty be atoned for by giving to the needy a 
part of the plunder? Can sympathy for one class of 
sufferers excuse the robbery of another and far larger 
class? The kind burglar, the generous brigand, have 
existed from time immemorial, and are as much in evidence 
now as in the days of Robin Hood. ‘The only difference 
in this, one of the most ancient professions, is that now it 
is often practised on a magnificent scale. 

We sometimes hear of easy virtues, and there is some- 
thing charming at first sight about the term and about 
the fact. These virtues appear to be warm-hearted, 
generous, forgiving, tolerant, gentle. They have a 
beautiful surface, but an evil odor sometimes hangs about 
them. Easy virtue is no virtue: it should be called by 
its true name, that its real nature be not hidden under 
flowery terms and fanciful designations. The easy 
virtue in politicians, public men, the people’s rulers, 
guides, and ensamples may eat out the honest heart of 
the nation, and leave but a fetid mass behind. Far 
better an evil not covered by apparent good deeds, kind 
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acts, considerateness, and tenderness for the woes of 
humanity, and which shows its ugly features undisguised. 

It is better to starve and freeze than to receive such 
aid, for the giver’s principles are too often imbibed and 
swallowed with the dole. ‘The bribe wrapped in an ap- 
parently good act is the most insidious kind of poison, 
for it obliterates ethical standards, chains the lips, and 
sears the conscience. The independence of Paul, the 
poor man, is his noblest possession. When he abrogates 
it through interested and insidious ca he becomes 
a moral pauper. 

But the crafty doer of good deeds may not be corrupt 
to the uttermost. He may honestly believe it is possible 
to cheat the powers of retribution and restore with one 
hand what he takes with the other. He strives to even 
things, and to satisfy his conscience, and in this futile 
effort is shown the majesty of the moral law. For hon- 
esty, purity, integrity are the high ideals of life to which 
those often bow in soul who have violated them. To 
endeavor to make reparation for the evil done is still 
an homage paid to virtue, though it does not prevent 
the plundering of Peter or the degradation of Paul. 
Political corruption is most firmly intrenched where the 
political boss is most active with his beneficence,—has 
picnics and free dinners and gratuitous excursions. To 
weaken the influence of poisonous kindness is one of the 
great problems of the day. The low, political boss has 
never done anything to elevate the people he rules with 
sweets and a secret-rod always in pickle for those who 
resist his will. He has not given them better dwellings, 
more light and air, healthier and more innocent amuse- 
ments, or cleaner streets. He dreads their enlightenment 
for fear of losing his influence over them, and his appeal 
to their loyalty is ever on a low plane. 

This insidious influence affords one of the difficult 
problems of our time,—the influence of the man who robs 
Peter, the rich and powerful public, to place a bribe in the 
form of an unearned dole in the hand of the poor man 
Paul. 


American Cnitarian Hssociation. 


The Good, the Bad, and the Indifferent. 


The person who has at heart the welfare of religious 
organizations and the propagation of what he believes 
to be a vital and necessary message has to do with three 
types of people. 

(1) Those who agree and co-operate, who are willing 
to contribute thought and labor to the enterprise in hand. 
They suit their actions to their beliefs. Having once 
accepted the message, they regard it as a duty and a 
privilege to assist in proclaiming it. If they are Uni- 
tarians, they do not hide their light undera bushel. They 
admit that they are Unitarians, and they want others to 
enjoy the freedom, the reasonableness, and the peace 
which Unitarianism implies. Their religious convictions 
are of such value to them that they cannot rest satisfied 
until they have done their utmost to convey to those who 
are perplexed, restless, and spiritually bewildered the 
faith and sanity which they themselves enjoy. 

These are the people who keep our churches alive, who 
share in the responsibility and labor necessary to their 
success, who overlook injury for the sake of the greater 
good, and who, when they cease from their labors, often 
leave substantial bequests to continue, as far as possible, 
the high and purifying influences in which they have 
put their trust. 

(2) Those who are positively and unequivocably op- 
posed to him and the cause he represents. ‘These people 
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are his visible antagonists, and they are easy to deal with. 
If they use their reason in opposition to him and his 
reason, a fair and honorable contest may follow. Argu- 
ment is arrayed against argument, authority against 
authority. Each assumes that the other is sincere, and 
each believes the other stands thus intrenched in the 
interests of human welfare. Such antagonists often use 
strong language, and frequently, in the interests of what 
they believe the truth, violate the courtesies of debate 
and use the language of exaggeration and injustice. -But 
in their sober moments of reflection each is willing to 
eliminate the personal equation and make the allowances 
that are imposed by the intensity of conviction. 

Such opponents know where to find each other and 
may even come, not only to respect, but to love each 
other. ‘They frankly declare their opposition, and neither 
may look to the other for the slightest encouragement 
or support in the promotion of their several causes. 

(3) The third type are represented by the multitudes 
that Dante first saw when he was about to make his 
journey through the Inferno. Of them he wrote that 
they were those who lived 

“Without or praise or blame, with that ill band 
Of angels mixed, who nor rebellious prov’d 
Nor yet were true to God, but for themselves 
Were only.” 

They had been driven from the bounds of Heaven, and 
Hell would not receive them. ‘The world had ‘“‘no fame 
of them,” they envied every lot and both mercy and 
justice scorned them. 
people who were neither hot nor cold. They had no 
convictions to speak of, no interpretation of life worth 
speaking of, no high calling to attract them, and no intense 
antipathies to repel them. ‘They are the drifters who 
say ‘yes’ to every affirmation and ‘“‘no”’ to every 
denial. Nothing matters much to them, anyway. One 
church to them is as good as another, and no church can 
ring its bell loud enough to wake them up. When they 
consider the State, they refer to it as if they were aliens 
having no citizenship to support. When they refer to 
religion, it is in the spirit of those who contemplate a 
specimen. It never seems to have dawned upon them 
that to be good means to be good for something. 

These are the most difficult people in the world for 
the ardent enthusiast to become reconciled to. They 
are to be found in all churches. When there, it is because 
they happen to be there. They drift in, not through 
any wilful intention and high purpose, but because it is 
an ancestral habit or a stroke of chance. They take 
their opinions from others because it is irksome to create 
their own. It would not trouble them to go elsewhere 
to church, and it would not inconvenience them to hold 
other opinions. 

The farmers in certain parts of Massachusetts refer 
to tracts of waste land, where only huckleberries and 
scrub oaks grow, as of value to “hold the earth together.” 
So, it may be, these people who are “‘without or praise 
or blame’”’ serve a similar purpose. ‘They are like the 
humus in the soil, of no great value in itself, but useful 
as an absorbent. ‘They absorb the vitality of ministers 
and missionaries. If it had not been for them, the Cath- 
olic Church would not have had a Purgatory, or half- 
way station between the two extremes of bliss and misery. 
As long as there are such people in the world the sensa- 
tionalist is justified, the agitator is a necessary evil, and 
the wild-eyed fanatic has an excuse for being. Such 
mortals are saved only by being disturbed. They must 
be subjected to the triturations of peace-killers. They 
must be ‘“‘ provoked unto love and good works,” incensed 
unto positive activities, and irritated unto wholesome 
rebellion. 


In the Apocalypse they were the 
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Relatively we are all good, bad, or indifferent. With 
the first it is a joy to work, with the second it is stimulating 
to contend. Let us not be too critical when something 
happens which is big enough and loud enough to move the 
third class into the first or second. 

Lewis G. WILSON. 


Current Copics. 


THE announcement by Theodore Roosevelt that he 
will take no direct part in national affairs for the present, 
and that he desires to “sink from public view”’ for the 
summer at least, are the tangible facts that emerge out 
of the shouting and the tumult that greeted the former 
President on his arrival to New York last Saturday. 
The demonstrativeness of the welcome which the coun- 
try gave to its former chief magistrate upon his return 
from an unprecedented progress through the Old World 
were coupled with the universal question, “What will 
he do?’”’ To this question Col. Roosevelt, speaking to 
the reporters at his home at Oyster Bay last Sunday, 
replied that his present desire is to resume the privileges 
of private citizenship, and gave it to be understood that 
any future utterances by him on public questions will 
come from the editorial offices of the New York periodical 
with which he associated himself upon the expiration of 
his term as President. . 

od 


THE substantial compliance by Congress with the ex- 
pressed wishes of President Taft for the enactment of 
the legislation to which the party pledged itself was fore- 
shadowed by the course of events in the Capitol in the 
closing days of the session. The amended railroad bill, 
agreeing in essentials with the clearly-defined views of 
the President, became law last Saturday by the Execu- 
tive’s approval. Last Monday the President signed 
the bill granting Statehood to Arizona and New Mexico, 
and thereby placed upon the statute books another meas- 
ure to the adoption of which he had publicly committed 
himself and his party. With these two important legis- 
lative projects out of the way, it became apparent at 
the beginning of the week that before the hour of ad- 
journment the administration of Mr. Taft will have 
obtained from the legislative branch of the government 
favorable action on as many of the measures recommended 
from the White House as has fallen to the lot of the aver- 
age national administration,—that, too, despite the in- 
dications of hopeless division of sentiment among the 
majority in the earlier stages of the activities of the pres- 
ent Congress. La 


THE temper of the bulk of the people of Germany 
toward the Vatican was illustrated interestingly last 
week by the development of a situation in which the 
curia found it expedient to withdraw, so far as Germany 
was concerned, an encyclical wherein the Lutheran re- 
form is characterized as ‘‘heretical” and its leaders as 
“seducers.” The publication of the pastoral letter 
which was issued in preparation for the observance of 
the third centenary of the canonization of Saint Charles 
Borromeo, the Catholic reformer, aroused a chorus of 
protests throughout Germany. The chancellor, Dr. 
von Bethmann-Hollweg, in reply to an interpellation 
in the diet, explained that the Prussian government had 
conveyed to the Vatican its positive disapproval of the 
references to Protestantism contained in the papal 
letter. To this protest the Holy See replied on June 15 


_ by disavowing any intention of wounding the suscepti- 
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bilities of German Protestants, and explaining that the 
encyclical was not intended for circulation in Germany. 


rd 


THE prompt acquiescence of the Vatican in the Prus- 
sian demand for an explanation was probably brought 
about in part by the desire of the papal statesmen to 
place themselves in an advantageous position for the 
controversy between Church and State in Spain, which is 
fast approaching an acute form. The negotiations be- 
tween Rome and Madrid concerning the revision of the 
Concordat were complicated less than a fortnight ago, 
by a protest from the Vatican against the enforcement 
of the royal decree, granting authority to non-Catholic 
religious societies to display the insignia of worship upon 
their edifices. To this representation from the papal 
chancellery the Spanish government replied that it would 
terminate the negotiations on the Concordat if the 
Vatican persisted in coupling the two issues. In re- 
joinder the Vatican pointed out that the display of non- 
Catholic insignia of worship is contrary to the provisions 
of the Concordat, which is still in force pending revision. 
In the mean while anti-clerical riots in various parts of 
Spain are a feature of the situation. 


ad 


Tue desire of enlightened French public opinion to 
bring about closer and more sympathetic relations between 
France and the United States and the other republics 
of the New World is indicated by the increasing activ- 
ities of a group of eminent Frenchmen who last winter 
organized the French-American Committee. This body 
has now begun the publication of a monthly periodical 
for the propagation of its aims, and is planning other 
comprehensive means to impress their countrymen with 
the importance of placing French interests in America 
on a more solid footing than ever. In this connection 
the fact is gaining keen appreciation in France that the 
completion of the Panama Canal will enhance vastly 
the significance of the American States, both Latin and 
Anglo-Saxon, in the affairs of the world, and that some 
such work by France as the work which the State Depart- 
ment is carrying on in South America through the Bureau 
of American Republics is vitally important to the future 


of France. 
Pf 


THE oft-spoken suspicion that all is not harmony among 
the men who are intrusted with the control of Great 
Britain’s fighting forces gains a color of verisimilitude 
from the recent refusal of Lord Kitchener to take the post 
of inspector-general of the Mediterranean forces, to which 
he was appointed several weeks ago. The unwillingness 
of the hero of Omdurman to accept the appointment in 
which the Duke of Connaught preceded him, apparently 
is backed by a strong popular sentiment that the greatest 
organizer in the land armament of England should be 
utilized for a more important command that than of the 
Mediterranean garrisons. ‘These critics of the policy 
of the government have not hesitated to ascribe the pro- 
posed employment of the field marshal to petty jealousies 
in the service and to the workings of a cabal. Some of 
Lord Kitchener’s admirers have gone so far as to argue 
his entire fitness for the post of viceroy of India, where 
imperial interests are threatened by an increasing sen- 
timent of dissatisfaction with the rule of the English. 


ed 


DEMONSTRATIONS of belligerency at Constantinople 
are convincing the powers protecting Crete that energetic 
measures must be taken in order to avert the danger of 
a conflict between Turkey and Greece. Great Britain, 
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France, Italy, and Russia, despite their apparent in- 
ability to agree upon some of the details of renewed 
joint action to restore the theoretical sovereignty of the 
Ottoman government over the island, are now considering 
the necessity of the despatch of an international naval 
force to Cretan waters as a preliminary to another co- 
ercion of the Christian Cretans, who have taken the oath 
of allegiance to King George of Greece, and have further 
defined their attitude of opposition to Turkey by expell- 
ing all the Moslem members of the insular legislative 
assembly. It is the second-mentioned step by the 
rebellious Cretans that has given acute offence at Con- 
stantinople, where the Young Turk committee has been 
enabled to present the Cretan imbroglio as a menace to 
the lives and the dignities of the Moslem section of the 
population of the island. 


Brevities. 


He who says that the world is on the whole growing 
worse misleads the people who believe him, and, so far 
as his influence extends, puts an obstacle in the way of 
progress. 


Every new way for a woman to earn a livelihood is 
an added blessing for all those who must work to live, 
but that is not a blessing which’tempts women to despise 
home making and domestic life. 


One of the most praiseworthy business enterprises 
from a moral point of view is the one which gives men and 
women a chance to eat and drink abundantly and cheaply 
in places where liquor is not sold. 


One of the first ways in which an opportunity to earn 
money was open to women came in the days before the 
sewing-machine when hundreds of thousands of linen 
bosoms were sent throughout the country to be stitched 
by hand for the shirtmakers of New York. 


Art, science, and literature seem to have lost some- 
thing by the vast expansion of commerce, manufacture, 
and much material prosperity, and yet a thousand years 
from now there will be abiding treasures of the intellect 
accredited to our time while the unworthy forms of com- 
mercialism will be forgotten. 


Forty years ago it was difficult to find in any city of 
the Union a place where a boy or girl could get a decent 
luncheon at a moderate price where liquor was not sold. 
Unitarians started the Holly Tree Inns which succeeded, 
were bought out by enterprising men, and prepared the 
way for the abundant crop of lunchrooms where the 
best food is sold at a low price. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Goldwin Smith and the Intellect. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

I was deeply pained by your editorial of last week, 
which I think did injustice to Prof. Smith, and, in a meas- 
ure, to use Bishop Butler’s phrase, ‘‘vilified the reason.” 

Dr. Smith repeats again and again his faith in the 
Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man, and 
conclusively shows the materialist that the spiritual 
phenomena ‘‘of conscience, the sense of moral responsi- 
bility, moral aspiration, the affections, the sense of moral 
beauty, idealization,” are factors he must take into the 
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The editorial affirms that “the moral sentiments 
create a mood of optimism concerning the government 
of the universe and the fortunes of the human race.” 

I believe the idea of a personal Power eternal, univer- 
sal, which makes for goodness, the idea of the soul’s 
survival of the body, and the idea of human brotherhood, 
will always abide; but thinking men and women will 
leave our church, and none will come into it, unless these 
ideals are shown to be true by something more than the 
hopes of the moral and affectional sentiments; shown to 
be true by experience, by history, and by science,—that 
is, by the work of the intellect. And here Dr. Smith was 
especially convincing. 

But at times he was in sympathy with the spirit of 
the editorial, for he asks, ‘‘Is it not possible that the revela- 
tion of the moral world should come to us through a 
character of unique excellency, benevolence, and beauty?” 
But I answer if to-day this revelation comes from a char- 
acter the most morally unique, it must be subjected to 
scrutiny and criticism, and shown to be true by intel- 
lectual or scientific proofs. 

There may be, in the near future, a great spiritual 
enthusiasm, which shall run like sacred fire through 
millions of hearts; but behind it there will first be a 
iruth discovered by the intellect. 

Tourguéneff, says the editorial, affirms that “the 
heart is a great voice of nature.’’ Rather would I say 
that the mature fruit of the reason is the Word of God, 
the only true Word which in the end shall ever come to us. 

James G. ‘TOWNSEND. 


Clarke and Parker. 


BY A. W. JACKSON, D.D. 


For both memorial services have recently been held. 
Of both words of just eulogy were spoken. Whether 
listening to Mr. Sanborn in Philadelphia or Robert 
Collyer in Boston, we could but have responded amen. 
In either case the note of praise was high, but it did not 
outsoar the merit of the man. 

Both were noble figures: we proudly embrace both 
as prophets and brethren. Nevertheless, brought thus 
side by side, it is inevitable that we see them in compari- 
son, and each offers features not so marked in the other, 
On the strictly intellectual side, in acquisitiveness, in 
cleverness, Parker was an amazing figure. Clarke was 
strong in intellect, he studied widely and deeply, and his 
acquisitions he could mass with celerity and grace. 
His faculties, however, though admirable, seemed only 
natural; the much he did, whether in study or with pen, 
what might be looked for in a richly endowed and in- 
dustrious man. Parker’s faculties, on the contrary, 
seemed preternatural: the swiftness of his achievement, 
the wonder of his memory, yield him a unique place 
among extraordinary men. In the pulpit, too, and on 
the platform Parker was the stronger presence. From 
Clarke we heard the word of wisdom, stated with sun- 
light clearness, persuasive healing, and uplifting. There 
was in it, however, little of the height and depth, little 
of the passion and fervor for which Parker was dis- 
tinguished and which laid such spell upon the throngs 
that gathered before him. But learning and eloquence, 
while admirable tools, determine not the structure that 
shall be reared; that must depend upon the architect 
behind them. Parker was the more titanic figure; it 
may be questioned if he was the more useful man. Phil- 
osophically and theologically they were of the same 
school, and labored with like zeal to diffuse its light. 
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In the field of secular reform each fought a valorous 
fight. In the thought that swayed them and the toils 
that engaged them there is little to choose between them. 
In their temper, however, they were very different. 
Parker was a vehement soul: Clarke was reasonableness 
made flesh. Parker was a man of wrath: Clarke was 
peacemaker and friend. Encounter them in theological 
debate and mark the difference. Parker meets an offend- 
ing system and deals it a summary and pulverizing blow: 
Clarke, persuaded that doctrines on which souls have 
lived must contain some elements of truth, patiently 
analyzes until he finds them. They are two or three 
grains of wheat that were hid in a mountain of chaff. In 
finding them he is rewarded for his winnowing. En- 
counter them dealing with men who act from dubious 
opinion. Parker sees a monster and smites him with his 
terrible invective: Clarke, remembering how the best 
may wander, carefully distinguishes the well-meaning 
from the erring brother. Than Parker wrong never had 
a more relentless enemy: than Clarke wrong-doer never 
had a more candid friend. Be sure his candor was un- 
sparing. It was not in him to soften judgment by sug- 
gesting that black was not very black. Whether in the 
pulpit instructing his flock or on the platform to which 
some good cause called him or before the legislature 
pleading for some enactment, or in the convention where 
he met the politicians and unhorsed their knights, the 
law with all its imperatives was brought into view. 
It was not, however, the law as given by Moses, but as 
Moses might have given it had he been taught by Christ. 
We might choose Parker for our reformer, we should 
choose Clarke for our bishop. Allow Parker the better 
John the Baptist, Clarke was the better Saint James, 
the better Saint John. ‘This difference is probably illus- 
trated in the character of public worship under their 
respective ministrations. At the trysting place of the 
soul and Christ, men will not care for a newspaper, where 
the Holy Ghost is in evidence they will not cheer. ‘There 
must be,” says William James, “something solemn, 
serious, and tender about any attitude which we denomi- 
nate religious. If glad, it must not grin or snicker: if 
sad, it must not scream or curse.” It is recorded that 
the cheer and the newspaper and other indecorums 
were obtrusive features of worship in Music Hall. This 
is not saying that there were not reverent spirits there. 
It is probably true, however, that in that throng were 
many who came not to meet Christ, but to hear Parker, 
and that he failed to lay upon them the subduing spell. 
At the Church of the Disciples none of this. There was 
the atmosphere of freest thought, but reverence held to 
perfect decorum. ‘This contrast was the occasion of an 
incident which is biographical. Samuel G. Howe was 
Parker’s friend, a sympathizer with him, too, both as 
theologian and reformer. Yet sensible of this difference 
in the two places, he took his family from Music Hall to 
the Church of the Disciples, that their religious sensibili- 
ties might be more safely nurtured. 

Thus we mark them in extremis, not forgetting that 
there are long stretches of middle ground in which they 
drew near each other. Both were devoted souls, both 
gave themselves utterly through the service of man to 
the service of God. If we seem especially to favor one, 
it is only as illustrating a special grace which we feel 

jally to commend. Our reverence for Parker is 
profound. It is said of him that he used high explosives; 
well, high explosives have their place and value. Sun- 
shine may be the more prevailingly useful, but there are 
offices to which it is not equal. When Hell Gate must be 
dealt with, it was dynamite, not sunshine, that did the 
business; and there are wrongs as impervious to gentler 


treatment as that reef under that black water. He is 
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criticised for his severities: he judged men as God must 
do by the forms of eternity, and so in his arraignments 
these are brought home to us. After all, these men differed 
chiefly in rendering a different service to a common master. 


Tolstoi and the Princess. 


BY ISABEL C. BARROWS. 


When I was in St. Petersburg, I had an introduction to 
a certain princess, who was said to be interested in pris- 
ons and prisoners, and though I knew that she had ab- 
solutely no concern with any political reforms, I hoped 
she might help me to an interview with Madam Bresh- 
kowsky. ‘The princess was an invalid, and I was allowed 
to go directly to her.room, where she lay on a lounge, 
with a little stand beside her on which lay religious books. 
She received me with great cordiality, winning my heart 
with her first words. She spoke excellent English, and 
we needed no interpreter. 

“T am an old, old woman,”’ she said, cheerfully, “but 
I find my old age the happiest part of my life.”’ 

“That is almost what Count Tolstoi said. to me,’’ I 
replied. 

“Oh,” she cried, “‘do you know my old friend, Tolstoi? 
We were young fogether, and how I love him! But, alas! 
he trusts too much to his own merits. I pray for him 
every day. I pray not only once, but many times a 
day, that he may learn to trust to the merits of Jesus. 
He is good and noble and kind, but he must give up his 
own ideas of righteousness and accept the gospel. I 
have been so anxious about him that at last I wrote out 
a prayer that I wanted to have him use, for I told him I 
offered it daily. So I sent it to him. In reply he sent 
me a prayer which he says he prays daily. Nurse, please 
give me my handbag: his last letter is in it.” 

I sat back and rubbed my forehead to see if J were J. 
It was so strange to come to Russia for a poor prisoner 
and suddenly to find myself taken into the confidence of 
a princess of the land, in a personal religious discussion 
with the seer whom I had once travelled many miles to 
honor. 

The handbag was found, and the princess read to me 
the charming letter from her old friend,—an old-fashioned 
and courteous missive, with pretty phrases and a touch- 
ing ending, begging her to read the prayer he sent, and 
gently reminding her that Love was all that was needful 
in religion. Useless to deny that I broke the tenth 
commandment as I handled the apparently every-day 
letter! As it was in Russian, it would have done me little 
good, but that does not matter much if one secures the 
object he covets! 

The following are the two prayers:— 


THE PRAYER OF THE PRINCESS. 


i. Our Father who art in heaven: We thank thee our 
merciful Father for our Fatherland in Heaven, whither 
thy beloved son, our Lord Jesus Christ, who died and 
rose again for our salvation, leads us. 

ii. Hallowed be thy name: Thy name is Love and we 
implore thee, in the name of Christ, send us thy holy 
Spirit and his blessed power that we may love each other 
as Christ loved us. 

iii. Thy kingdom come: Our merciful Father, let us 
love thy son’s appearance and let us be always ready to 
meet him with joy when he comes down from heaven. 
May we purify ourselves in the hope of seeing him, that 
we may be pure as he is pure, and may his blessed word 
be fulfilled: God’s kingdom is within you. 

iv, Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven: We 
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thank thee our merciful Father for showing us thyself 
in the life of thy beloved son upon the earth. Oh, let 
us see that man is powerless to do good by himself. Let 
us learn meekness and humbleness, that we may hear the 
voice of thy holy Spirit, and do thy will, not our own. 

v. Give us this day our daily bread: Grant us and all 
our brothers and sisters on earth daily bread for our 
spirit, our soul, and our body. Feed the hungry, clothe 
the naked, befriend the homeless, care for the little 
children, heal the sick, and comfort the sad, through thy 
love. Remember all the poor souls who are in despair 
this day or night. Restrain them from sin, save them 
from perishing, bring us all to repentance, and give us 
the joy of eating of that living bread, for he who shall 
eat of that bread shall live forever. 

vi. And forgive us our sins, for we also forgive every 
one who is indebted to us: Thou knowest, O Lord, how 
hard it is for us to forgive those who offend us, but thou 
art able to give us the power of forgiveness, as we expect 
to be forgiven. Give us such love as our Saviour had 
for those who crucified him. Give us repentance for those 
open and secret sins for which he died on the cross. And 
may our pride and our hatred be destroyed by remem- 
bering the prayer of Jesus Christ for all who grieve him by 
their sins. 

vii. And lead us not into temptation, but deliver us 
from evil: Thou knowest what temptations beset us by 
day and by night: may prayer withhold us from yield- 
ing to temptation. Glorify thy name by saving our 
sinful souls from evil, through the power of the con- 
queror of sin, our Saviour. And not unto us, not unto 
us, but unto thee be the glory. Amen. 

viii. For thine is the kingdom and the power and the 
glory, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. Amen. 


TOLSTOI’S PRAYER. 


i. and ii. Our Father who art in heaven, hallowed be 
thy name: Thy name is Love. He who lives in love 
lives in God, and God lives in him. No one ever saw 
God anywhere, but, if we love each other, he lives in us 
and his love is fulfilled in us. When any one says, I 
love God, but hates his brother, he is lying, for not lov- 
ing his brother whom he has seen, how can he love God 
whom he does not see? Brethren, let us love each other. 
Love is from God; and he who loves is from God and 
knows God, for God is love. 

iii. Thy kingdom come: Seek God’s kingdom and 
his truth, and the rest will be added to you. The king- 
dom of God is within us. 

iv. Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven: Here 
I ask myself: Is it true that I believe I do live in God 
and God lives within me? Do I believe there is only 
one end in life,—to increase love within myself? And 
I also ask myself: Do I remember that I am alive to-day 
and may be dead to-morrow? Is it true that I do not 
wish to live for personal pleasure nor worldly glory, but 
merely to fulfil the will of God? And I repeat the words 
of Christ: Let not my will, but thine be done; not what 
I wish, but what thou wishest. 

v. Give us this day our daily bread: My will is to do 
and to carry out the will of him who sent me here and who 
said: Renounce thyself, take up thy cross every day and 
follow me. Take my burden upon you and you shall 
learn how to be meek and humble of heart, and so shall 
you find peace for your soul; for my yoke is blessed and 
my burden is light. 

vi. And forgive us our sins, for we also forgive every 
one who is indebted to us: Your Father will not forgive 
you your sins unless each of you forgive his brother. 

vii. And lead us not into temptation: Beware of 
temptations,—lust, vanity, hatred, gluttony, lewdness, 
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worldly glory. Do not give alms before people, and let 
not thy left hand know what thy right one is doing. He 
is not fit for the kingdom of God who looks backward 
when he puts his hand to the plough. Rejoice if thou 
art cursed and shamed. 

viii. But deliver us from evil: Beware of evil arising 
from the heart,—evil thoughts, murderous wishes, all 
evil will toward men; stealing, taking what you do not 
earn; lewdness even in thought, perjury, slander. 

And I conclude my prayer with the words from John’s 
Epistle: And we know that we have passed from death 
to life if we love our brother. He who does not love his 
brother has not eternal life within him. 


Recalled to the United States, I was not able to see 
Madam Breshkowsky, but my_ princess offered to try 
to see her for me. ‘‘Tell me about her,” she said, “for 
I have heard so little about her. Send me her picture.”’ 

With alacrity I poured into her sympathetic ears the 
true story of the great Russian heroine. Living in Russia 
all her life, and a princess of the realm, she had to learn 
these facts from an American woman. 

On my return to Petersburg two months later my 
first visit was to my beautiful princess. She gave me 
copies of the two prayers, with permission to print them, 
and Mr. Tchaykovsky was good enough to translate 
them for me. Vainly had the princess tried to get per- 
mission to see Madam Breshkowsky, in whom she was 
now thoroughly interested. She recalled having heard 
of her as a little girl belonging to the nobility, but had 
never realized that the dangerous prisoner of whom she 
had vaguely heard was the remarkable girl she had known 
about half a century before. ‘‘Poor Katharine,’’ she 
said, ‘‘I hope I may live to see her.”” During my absence 
the princess had been stricken down again, and she was 
very feeble. But her face beamed with love and tender- 
ness, and she put her withered arm about my neck and 
drew me down and kissed me and thanked me for sending 
Babushka’s photograph, which I had done by silent, 
secret ways. It was upon the little table at the head of 
her bed. “And I thank whoever sent me the other 
noble face,’’ and she pointed to the picture of my hus- 
band, which some unknown hand had sent her. ‘There 
they stood, side by side, the American lover of his kind 
and the brave Russian heroine, keeping watch over the 
lovely princess who was dying of a mortal malady. And 
so I left her, when I called to say good-bye, and she whis- 
pered: ‘‘I will do what I can for your Katharine if I live. 
But I shall soon be in heaven, where we will meet again; 
and, as I shall be there first, I will carry a message of love 
to the one you left and lost for her sake.”’ 

New York. 


Spiritual Life. 


Nothing is small or great in God’s sight: whatever 
he wills becomes great to us, however seemingly trifling, 
and, if once the voice of conscience tells us that he requires 
anything of us, we have no right to measure its importance. 
Jean Nicolas Grou. 


rd 


It is by doing our duty that we learn to do it. So long 
as men dispute whether or no a thing is their duty, they 
get never the nearer. Let them set ever so weakly about 
doing it, and the face of things alters. They find in them- 
selves strength which they knew not of.—E. B. Pusey. 


et 


By persisting in a habit of self-denial, we shall, beyond 
what I can express, increase the inward powers of the 
mind, and shall produce that cheerfulness and greatness 
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of spirit as will fit us for all good purposes, and shall not 
have lost pleasure, but changed it, the soul being then 
filled with its own intrinsic pleasures.—Henry More. 


re] 


Grave on thy heart each past ‘“‘red-letter day!” 
Forget not all the sunshine of the way 
By which the Lord hath led thee; answered prayers, 
And joys unasked, strange blessings, lifted cares, 
Grand promise-echoes! ‘Thus thy life shall be 
One record of his love and faithfulness to thee. 

—F. R. Havergal. 


* Pentateuchal Criticism, 


BY HAROLD M. WIENER. 


I have read with great interest Prof. Toy’s courteous 
review of my “Essays in Pentateuchal Criticism”’ in your 
issue of April 28; but I scarcely think that he has in all 
cases apprehended the precise force of my points, and, as 
Dr. Wright seems to believe that your readers might be 
interested in a short reply, I should be pleased if you could 
see your way to giving me a hearing. 

On the first point with which he deals—the difference 
between the LXX. and the masoretic text as to the 
divine appellations—I do not observe that Prof. Toy has 
any reply at all. He writes with perfect fairness of my 
contention: “While this point calls for a more thorough 
examination than has yet been given it, the conclusion 
just stated is not out of keeping with the tone of modern 
criticism. As is well known, critics generally hold that 
our Hebrew text has suffered greatly from scribes and 
editors in the process of transmission. It is agreed that 
divine names have been changed in Chronicles, Psalms, 
and elsewhere, why not in the Pentateuch?’’ I could 
wish that every critic in the country would repeat these 
words of Dr. Toy’s to his pupils, and invite them to note 
how fatal they are to the contentions of all the ordinary 
critical text-books; e.g., Dr. Driver’s Introduction. 

But then Dr. Toy says there are other differences in 
Genesis, and seems to hold that these differences warrant 
a theory of post-Mosaic documents. Now here I think 
that perhaps he had not quite seen the full strength of 
my position. ‘ake, for instance, Genesis x. 19. Weread 
there the words ‘“‘as thou goest to Sodom and Gomorrah, 
Admah and Zeboim.” ‘The expression compels us to 
suppose that the places named were in existence when 
this verse was composed. According to the consistent 
Biblical tradition they were destroyed in the time of 
Abraham. But the Wellhausen critics, under the in- 
fluence of the clew which Dr. ‘Toy does not defend, as- 
sign this narrative to a late stratum of the-post-Mosaic 
document called J,—i.e., to a date some thousand years 
later than the latest time at which it can have been composed. 
Prof. ‘Toy is in the very front rank of American critics. 
In view of his abandonment of the clew and the obvious 
fact that it has led to results that are not correct to within 
a thousand years, I could wish that he had given us some 
clearer indication of the changes he thinks necessary in 
the critical theory. , 

(As he mentions Prof. Eerdmans, may I say, in pass- 
ing, that I pointed out, in reviewing that writer’s book in 
the Bibliotheca Sacra for October, 1909, that he had not 
examined the textual evidence either, and that that 
evidence as set out in the same review for January and 
April, 1910, is fatal to his theory ?) 

Dr. Toy then proceeds to other points, and, speaking 
_ of my textual criticism, says, “This is a legitimate pro- 

_ cedure when it is based on good grounds, but the changes 
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thus produced do not affect the general question at 
issue.’’ Here=I must join issue with him. The docu- 
mentary theory is based on a number of different grounds: 
as often as a “legitimate procedure’? removes some of 
those grounds, that theory is pro tanto weakened and 
the “general question at issue” is to that extent altered. 
If and in so far as the difficulties in our present Penta- 
teuch have arisen through the normal deterioration of a 
manuscript text, they are not due to the combination of 
discrepant documents. 

Dr. Toy discusses my view ofyExodus vi. 3. I entirely 
agree—indeed, it is part of my case—that the Divine 
Name was used before the days of Moses; but I have 
shown by comparative evidence that the speaking of 
a name by its owner is regarded in certain phases of 
primitive thought as having a very special significance, 
and I have adduced other Old Testament passages to 
show that this conception formed part of Hebrew thought. 
Dr. St. Clair Tisdall, in reviewing my volume for the 
London Record, draws attention in this connection to 
“the Egyptian monuments and the Book of the Dead, 
which show that the ren (name) was held to be as distinct 
an entity as the ba, the ka, or the khu, and that knowl- 
edge of the name of a god conferred great power.” The 
name was known before, but its utterance by God seems 
to have had special effect. If that was the meaning in 
Hebrew thought, then the passage cannot be used as the 
basis of a documentary theory. 

Next as to Exodus xvii. and Numbers xx.,—the incidents 
of drawing water from arock. Dr. Toy says: “It is a’ 
question not of possibility, but of probability, two things 
between which he does not always distinguish, though 
such distinction is of prime importance in historical 
inquiries. Instead of ridiculing the question, he should 
have asked whether it is probable that two such similar 
incidents should have occurred at two places bearing the 
same names.’ Precisely, it is a question not of possi- 
bility, but of probability. My case is that one author 
told two such stories because two such incidents in fact 
occurred: the higher critical case is that two (or perhaps 
three) authors (J, E, and possibly P) told two such 
stories each, though two such incidents did not in fact 
occur. I am now in a position to add something I did 
not know when the book was written; vz., that the 
Vulgate omits “and Meribah”’ in the earlier chapter, 
making the name of the place ‘‘Massah”’ only (compare 
Deut. ix. 22, xxxiii. 8). It is a question of probability, 
and every reader can come to his own conclusion on the 

oint. 
2 I am particularly grateful to Dr. Toy for the portion 
of his review that deals with my last chapter because it 
shows me where I have failed to make myself clear. I 
note with pleasure that he makes no attempt to defend 
Wellhausen’s main arguments and positions against my 
attacks. Now the chief difficulty Dr. Toy has in follow- 
ing me appears to be stated in the following sentence: 
“As the altar of Exodus xx. 25 is of stone, one does not 
see why it might not have horns.” ‘The reason—which 
I have obviously stated with insufficient emphasis— 
is that the wording of the law requires the altar if of stone 
to be made of unhewn stone, and horns could not be 
produced without working the stone. I think that the 
meaning of the law is perfectly brought out by the his- 
torical instances. For example, we read of Manoah’s 
using a rock, of Saul’s having a large stone rolled for use 
as an altar after the battle of Michmash, of Elijah’s 
building an altar with twelve stones. These altars are 
all within the express terms of the law, yet neither they 
nor any others made of unhewn stone could have had 
horns. If, then, I distinguish these lay altars from 
horned altars, I am merely doing what every eye-witness 
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could not have failed to do. When we read of Adonijah 
or Joab laying hold of the horns of the altar (1 Kings i. 50 
f. ti. 28 f.), we cannot suppose for a moment that any 
contemporary would have understood by this an unhewn 
stone or rock or a mound of earth or stones. ‘Therefore, 
long before the date to which Dr. Toy would assign 
Deuteronomy there was in existence in front of the ark 
a horned altar. That Exodus xx. does not relate to altars 
of this type clearly appears not merely from the absence 
of horns, but also from its contemplating lay sacrifice, 
as Wellhausen in reliance on verse 26 has himself in- 
sisted. On the other hand, if (as Dr. oy believes) 
Deuteronomy xii. relates to Jerusalem, it must have con- 
templated the altar and the priesthood there: while 
if (as I believe) it is Mosaic, it must have contemplated 
the great horned altar of burnt offering and the priest- 
hood of the Tabernacle. Of course I fully agree that 
modern ideas must not be improperly introduced, but 
I also hold that we must try as far as may be to put our- 
selves in the position of eye-witnesses and distinguish 
between objects that no contemporary could have con- 
fused. I believe that both kinds of altars—each within 
its own sphere—were ‘“‘loci of legitimate worship.” <A 
clan sacrifice (which originated in custom), such as that of 
which we read in 1 Samuel xx. 6, 29, could in my view have 
been properly offered by laymen at home on a lay altar, 
while those offerings which I have called statutory be- 
cause they were first introduced (not merely regulated) by 
express enactments of Moses could have been properly 
offered only at the horned altar of the religious capital 
with the assistance of priests. Prof. Toy then says, 
“For the remark that Deuteronomy xii. never prohibits 
lay altars at all, there is no ground in the text.” But 
surely it is for those who say that it does prohibit a par- 
ticular practice to produce the prohibition. The cor- 
rect statement would be “for the remark that Deuter- 
onomy xii. prohibits lay altars, there is no ground in the 
text.” If, as Dr. Toy believes, Deuteronomy was written 
for the express purpose of abrogating these altars, the 
legislator would have inserted such a prohibition. Not 
only has he failed to do so, he has expressly recognized 
and regulated them in xvi. 21, a passage of which Dr. Toy, 
following Wellhausen, says nothing. Dr. Toy says that 
Exodus xx. 24 f. gives permission “to build altars and 
offer sacrifices in every place where I cause my name to 
be remembered”; but I would point out that he has 
not met the reasoning on pp. 185 f. of my book where I 
have shown that this rendering of the verse is impossible. 
I think generally that, if Dr. Toy would do me the honor 
of reading that chapter once more in the light of these 
observations, and of comparing it carefully with Well- 
hausen’s work, he will understand my position better 
than he did at the first reading. 

Then Dr. Toy says that in Deuteronomy xvi. 2 the 
sacrificial animal may be taken from the flock or herd, 
while in Exodus xii. only sheep and goats are allowed. 
That is true; but Exodus xii. refers primarily only to 
the real Passover, the Passover in Egypt. At the very 
next Passover, that of Numbers ix. (which Dr. Toy 
would refer to the same document P), we find modifica- 
tions introduced in the shape of bringing near a corban,— 
i.e., presenting it at the Tabernacle,—and it is by no 
means surprising that Moses, legislating for all future time 
in Deuteronomy should have allowed a wider choice of 
victims than on the one historical occasion in Egypt. I 
cannot agree that such a difference is impossible in the 
circumstances. On the contrary, I think it extremely 
probable. As to the non-mention of Pesach in Exodus 
xxiii., I must refer Dr. Toy to my other writings,—not- 
ably an article I contributed to the Princeton Theological 
Review for April, 1907, and my general view of the law as 
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laid down in the article Law in Old Testament in Murray’s 
Illustrated Bible Dictionary. ‘The question of the Deca- 
logue is too large and too technical to be argued here. I 
must content myself for the moment with saying that I 
am not in agreement with Dr. Toy on this point either. 

Lastly, I note that Dr. Toy writes: ‘‘In some partic- 
ulars he may be right as against certain critics. I do 
not pretend to defend all the arguments and conclusions 
of recent works on the Pentateuch. They sometimes 
disagree among themselves, and sometimes press analysis 
too far and make difficulties where there are none.’”’ ‘This 
is very different language from the ordinary cry about 
“assured results’? and “consensus of scholars.” But 
should Dr. Toy stop there? Should he not further ex- 
plain what arguments and conclusions he proposes to 
jettison, and take steps to prevent what he holds to be 
untenable from being taught as unquestionable truth? 
He must remember that any statement of his as to the 
futility of such arguments and conclusions would neces- 
sarily have more weight than a dozen attacks by writers 
who have never held the documentary theory. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
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Our Resources in God.* 


BY REV. THOMAS R. SLICER. 


The passage which suggests the topic of the evening 
may be found in the eleventh chapter of the Epistle to 
the Romans :— 


“‘O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge 
of God! how unsearchable are his judgments, and his ways past 
finding out! 

“For who hath known the mind of the Lord? or who hath been 
his counsellor? 


“Or who hath first given to him, and it shall be recompensed 
unto him again? 

“For of him, and through him, and to him, are all things: to 
whom be glory forever. Amen.”’ 

This is the ascription of praise with which the writer 
of the epistle to the church at Rome ends a labored 
argument. And, when the perplexities of discussion end 
in prayer, we may well dismiss the perplexities of the 
discussion and rejoice in the elevation of the soul that 
prays. 

Paul’s problem is here stated: it is his effort to reconcile 
his own disappointments with the integrity of history. 
He had discovered that God spoke other languages than 
Hebrew, and that a church had arisen in Rome which 
did not originate in Palestine. He has a singular hor- 
ticultural figure in the midst of his argument about the 
true olive and the wild olive, and their grafting one upon 
the other. And then apparently he gives the whole 
thing up. He cannot understand the ways of God with 
Jews and barbarians, but he recognizes that the way of 
God to the Jew and to the barbarian has a certain mark 
of consistency of spiritual purpose, but of historical 
contradiction. And so he says, “‘O the depth of the 
riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of God! how 
unsearchable are his judgments, and his ways past find- 
ing out!’? And then, in a kind of modest review of 
his own failure to argue it all out, he says, ‘“‘For who hath 
known the mind of the Lord?’”’ I, Paul, have been taken 
by surprise. ‘‘Who hath known the mind of the Lord? 
or who hath been his counsellor?”” He evidently had not 
been conferred with in advance. ‘‘Or who hath first 
given to him, and it shall be recompensed unto him again?” 
And the covenants of Israel had apparently failed. And 
then he adds this splendid synthesis of all his vision and 
all his faith; namely, ‘‘For of him,” as source, ‘through 
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him,’—that is, means,—‘‘to him,’’—that is, end,—‘‘are 
all things: to whom be glory forever.”” And so he sur- 
renders the whole matter in the topic that I desire to 
present to you to-night,—that is, in the feeling which this 
topic presents,—namely, ‘Our Resources in God.” 

The common way of the uninstructed in religion is to 
regard religion as an emergency hospital which is to 
administer first aid to the injured. Never use it unless 
there is a disaster! Its old method was to blame all 
our sorrows on God and all our sins on Satan: But we 
made the discovery that God means for us only good, 
and that the devil was dead, so we had to revise our 
whole method. So now we come naturally to inquire 
whether we have any resources in God beside compassion, 
and whether, if our sins are our own, we are not also 
God’s own, and so ourselves and our sins may be committed 
to him. And I ask you to consider how this announce- 
ment of Paul in his best moment comes to us as a kind 
of challenge to make an experiment upon God, to revise 
our old method, even our improved method, of thought 
concerning human bankruptcy, and since we do not believe 
in the fall of man, to believe profoundly in the largess of 
God. 

In the statement of our resources in God we immediately 
begin to lose the lines of demarcation and draw together 
the edges of our separations in thought. To translate 
that phrase into modern speech, we have made the dis- 
covery in our unities that there is no such thing as ‘‘dead 
matter’: no instructed scientist uses the word to-day. 
We cannot quite determine where the animal and the 
vegetable world are separated one from the other, or 
where one passes into the other. We almost suspect 
that the crystals are alive. We have understood that 
there was no such thing as dirt, but only misplaced matter, 
inconvenient because of its dislocation from its place. 
The whole scientific world, from the moment that it 
declared for the conservation of energy and the correla- 
tion of forces, made a new creed; namely, that there is 
but one energy, and all forces are modes of its manifesta- 
tion. ‘Therefore, since the energy is one and the mani- 
festations are many, there is no such thing as dead 
matter. 

As a corollary to that proposition, we announce that 
there is no such distinction as between natural and re- 
vealed religion. I do not ask the theologians to agree 
with me in that statement, because their business is to 
explain the difference between natural and revealed 
religion. But, when the greatest of all Modernists in 
the Roman Catholic Church, Father ‘Tyrrell, surrendered 
at last to the oldest tradition of all, the tradition of Death, 
he had already uttered again and again a great script- 
ure, as truly a scripture as though it were two thousand 
years old or four thousand years old, when he said, 
“Revelation is an experience, not a statement.” ‘That is a 
marvellous discovery. ‘Revelation is an experience, 
not a statement.” ‘Therefore, no statement concerning 
the natural world or the supernatural world can divorce 
now our convictions that nature goes all the way to the 
centre and God is normal, and the supernatural comes all 
the way to the circumference and man is divine. 

Our old method is illustrated in the Nineteenth Psalm, 
where the splendors of the sidereal universe pass on into 
the recognition of the mystery in man or in that phrase 
of Job’s when he was aware of his utter helplessness. 
When he knew just where every boil was on his body, 
when he had carefully estimated the lack of wisdom 
in ‘his chattering friends, when he had estimated the 
viciousness of his vixen wife, he still had a problem left, 
and he said, ‘‘O that I knew where I might find him” !— 
—that was God,—‘‘I would come even unto his seat; I 
would order my cause before him.’ He knew how to 
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find every other mystery about him but that. It was 
Job’s effort that was expressed later in the New Testa~ 
ment, “If we may feel after him and find him, for he 
is not far from every one of us.” 

This is the common attitude toward nature and nature’s 
cause. We regard nature as something external to man. 
The better gospel is the gospel of Robert Browning, who 
regards nature not as the expression of man’s emotions, 
but as the expression of the joy of God in the creative 
power, and that man is another form of the same joy of 
God in the creative power, and that man and nature are 
so interrelated, so intimately associated, so one in God, 
that there is no longer any possibility of separating them 
one from the other. So Father Tyrrell was right when 
he said, “Revelation is an experience.’’ ‘The experience 
may take the form of the natural world and reveal God’s 
resources there, or it may take the form of the natural 
man and reveal God’s resources there. And to this I 
ask your attention for a moment. 

I do not need before this instructed audience to try to 
show in any prolix way how God is manifoldly present 
in nature. It is a trick of poetry to lose itself in descrip- 
tion when it is seeking to find itself in worship. And so 
it was true that Wordsworth came down to the ground 
when he said :— 


“T have beheld the palpitating breast 
Of God beneath the garment of the world.’’ 


Our thought is more intimate. For instance, take that 
long-commissioned comet that seventy-five years ago 
began to proceed toward our orbit and arrived on time,— 
a great celestial express travelling at the rate of twenty- 
five miles a second, travelling for seventy-five years at 
no reduction of speed and with no stops of stations on 
the track, and arriving on time just as scheduled! Now 
I cannot dissociate that from a moving thought of God 
through the sidereal universe. Nor can I at the other 
extremity of the comparison fail to think of God when I 
say that, when we had decided in our minds and our re- 
searches had resulted in the determination, the atom 
was matter in its lowest terms. ‘Then in France a woman, 
looking closer and listening hard for the revelation that 
should be made, discovered that attending upon every 
atom were thirty thousand elektrons. When I read that 
first, I said to myself, ‘In my Father’s house are many 
mansions.’’ It seemed as if the atom had widened out 
into the hospitalities of God. 

So that at one extreme of immensity and at the other 
extreme of minuteness I find myself, and I hope you find 
yourselves, breathless with listening for the footsteps of 
God. It wasa great preacher who said once, “If you have 
seen God go by, then go and sit at that window again.” 
It is the attitude of the expectant soul; it is the attitude 
of the reverent spirit; it is the call to prayer when the 
soul realizes that not under the garment of nature does 
he behold the palpitating breast of God, but that “of 
him and through him and to him are all things,” and he 
bows his head in worship and says, “To whom be glory.” 

It was through this path that we escaped, having 
traversed for some years that arid desert of materialism 
which the discoveries of the manifold meanings of nature 
had substituted for a little while for the devout recog- 
nition of God, though I remember twenty-five years 
ago, as the older people here remember, how we almost de- 
spaired of finding God under the multiplicities of nature. 
The origin of species, the interplay of natural forces, 
the descent of man,—all these that came to be alluring 
phrases which we substituted for the old phrases ot 
reverent attention to the divine,—left us perplexed, won- 
dering. ‘The world was so crowded, we thought we had 
crowded out the Divine Presence. And then there arose 
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a better thought in which all the aspects of nature came 
to be but aspects of the Divine Presence. We learned 
that there could be no “reign of law,” because law was 
nothing in itself considered; it was but the expression 
of the Infinite Will; that there could be no “stream of 
tendency” without considering its origin, its sources, 
and its outflow; that there could be no “‘ Eternal, not our- 
selves, that makes for righteousness,’”’ unless the righteous- 
ness were our own and it were our very selves that were 
concerned; that there could be no substitution for the 
splendid scientific statement of Genesis, ‘In the be- 
ginning, God.” 

And then we went further, and some of our own men 
helped us to this consideration. Not only did all things 
have their rise in this Infinite, but there was no indefinite 
and conflicting finite to be considered. I suppose no 
one of us now uses that phrase, ‘‘The finite and the in- 
finite,’ as though we were to say a quart measure and the 
ocean. For we understood perfectly that the child who 
went down upon the seashore and dipped his little pail into 
the ocean and came up, saying, ““I have the ocean,”’ told 
the exact truth. He had the ocean in terms of a pail; 
chemically considered, in every aspect, it was the ocean 
as much as though on the one side it lapped the New 
England coast and on the other flowed upon the coast of 
Cornwall. It was still the ocean that he had in his pail, 
in terms of a child’s little measure: it was the same ocean. 
And so we agreed among ourselves to dismiss this faulty 
analysis, excluding ourselves because we were finite, 
and prostrating ourselves, being finite, before the Infinite. 
And it has been the mission of our faith to lift this so-called 
finite until its infinite possibilities shall appear, to enlarge 
its capacity to our thoughts until nothing should seem 
too much for the adventure of its faith; not to say, 
“We do these unlovely things because we are human,” 
but to say, ““We do them because we are not human 
yet, but on the way to our humanity.’”’ And so the re- 
sources of God that are so abundant in nature as your 
science and your knowledge together have conspired 
to supply—this mere suggestion that I have made— 
pass to the resources of God as manifested not simply 
in a wood where no two trees bear the same two leaves, 
not simply in a snowstorm where every flake is either 
three-sided or multiples of three, not simply in the di- 
versity where no grain of sand on the shores of the sea 
is like any other grain, so that the infinite resources of 
God seem to be the very play of omnipotence in diver- 
sity, but also in that other creature that is also native to 
the world, the human creature—on the way to be divinely 
human! 

Now I ask you simply to define man, and you tell me 
that he belongs to the genus homo, that he is a vertebrate 
creature, and that he belongs to the mammalia. Does 
that satisfy anybody? ‘That he belongs to the genus 
homo differentiates him from the quadruped. ‘That he 
is vertebrate offers him the prospect of standing at last 
on his hind legs. He will arrive at that dignity, and then 
he will be so far like the anthropoid ape and the trained 
bear, both being vertebrate and having the accomplish- 
ment of being able to lift themselves from all fours. So 
the baby learns to walk. ‘That he belongs to the mam- 
malia means that the human kind are born alive and 
derive their nourishment from their mothers. Is that a 
description of man? Is that a summing-up of that fine 
thing that we learn after a while to call a son of God? 
No. We have up to this time left out all that consti- 
tutes him an exhibit of the resources of God. For the 
creatures with which he compares himself excel him in al- 
most every function except that which makes him human. 
The common household fly, that has been indicted as a 
carrion-carrier, can see by a hundred facets through an 
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eye that sees far more and always tells the truth, which 
man’s eye does not. ‘here is no function in the universe 
so easily indicted for perjury as the human eye. The 
hawk sees farther than man can see. I saw a hawk lift 
himself out of a pine for a hundred feet aloft, then set 
his wings and go down the toboggan of the air to where 
his prey was, and strike with infallible accuracy. He 
was as prompt as a silent partner in a modern com- 
mercial house. Also, the. multiplicity in the kennel 
exceeds our productivity. The dog never misses the trail, 
and we can lose ourselves going out of the front door of 
a great building to go into the back door. We are a 
poor thing if we have not resources from God that su- 
persede, that replace, that extend these functions in which 
we are so defective. If I could get a municipality to 
adopt the method of an ant-hill, I could reduce the taxes 
and dismiss the Board of Estimate and Apportionment. 
An unthrifty human being fails to do what the builder- 
wasp does, the wasp that builds its nest like a human 
finger and divides the compartments as completely as 
the water-tight compartments in an ecclesiastical mind, 
and then, with a thrift that is beyond comparison in any- 
thing human, puts a paralyzed spider with the wasp egg 
in every compartment, so that, when the egg hatches, the 
cold-storage shall be ready to deliver its supply of food. 

Now, as compared with our humbler relations, we are 
a poor affair,—if that is all. More than this, we have no 
such infallible direction as they. Below the level of our 
humanity to-night there is not a disobedient atom in the 
universe. Each marches to its own trumpet call, each 
moves whither it is led, each obeys the command it hears. 
But here we begin to rise; for we have the power to go 
wrong, and we get the first glimpse of the resources of God 
in the self-assertions of his creatures, in the fact that he 
has given his human children the power to disobey. Of 
these two facts, common enough to our thinking, I beg to 
remind you; namely, that our humanity in which we 
ascend above the condition of our poorer relations of the 
lower world, as we call it, that our humanity has these two 
prerogatives, that we have the power to disobey and the 
power to give ourselves away! 

Now I ask you, What is man? Man is a creature 
that not only feels the swirl of the forces that he brought 
up from the slime, not only feels upon his mind the 
shadow of the gigantic forms that were related to him in 
the past, not only knows the rush of a motive, but the 
worth of a motive, but he knows also how to retire 
within the citadel of his own soul and to say to the clam- 
oring temptations of his life, “Why do the heathen rage 
and the people imagine a vain thing?’’ And he can close 
his door on temptation as one that shuts the door upon 
a postman that brings a letter to the wrong address. 

Here begin to appear our resources in God,—not 
functions, but faculties; not tendencies, but divine 
persuasions, a celestial gravitation that lifts us from the 
level of the brute life. 

Friends, it seems to me if we were to sum up what 
nature has been trying to do through untold millenniums, 
we would have to say that nature’s struggle was lo produce 
a human soul. 

May I remind you of an old series of ascending evolu- 
tion, that the creature that lay in the ooze of a primeval 
ocean with but two powers, to distend and to contract 
a mere cell, a mere sac, had still, as the facts go to show, 
enclosed within that sac all the Dialogues of Plato and 
all the plays of Shakespeare,—and I would add with all 
reverence, all the beatitudes of Christ; and the disten- 
tion and contraction of that cell went on through the 
zons of the past until functions began to appear, until 
at last, through untold millenniums appeared a creature 
that could think. It took millions of years to make the 
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thinking machine of the world, and our amazement as 
liberal Christians is that, when it took so long to make 
the thinking machine, men should be afraid to use it after 
it was complete. 

So there arose a creature that could think. And then, 
after other millenniums, a creature that could think upon 
its thought, turn its mind inside out and watch the seamy 
side of it, could turn his embroidery bottom side up and 
watch where the stitches had gone mad. Not only so, 
but in other millenniums there arose acreature that could 
not only think, and think about its thought, but could 
think whether it ought to have been thought at all. 
And then arose this child of God that could tell the dif- 
ference between the force of a motive and the worth of 
a motive, and the moral sense had come into the world 
to stay. 

I do not wish to carry too far these introductory 
thoughts of our resources from God in the natural world, 
as we call it, and man as a part of the natural world, but 
only to ask you to note one further illustration. Every 
one of you has had a child crawl up upon your knee and 
put his arms around your neck, a little child, and ask you, 
knowing the answer beforehand, ‘“‘Do you love me?” 
Oh, yes, we have all had that experience, thank God! 
We have had that apocalypse: we have seen the opening 
gate of heaven widen as the hands of the child part it 
asunder. And then somebody came along and said: 
“T have seen that at the zodlogical garden; there was a 
tigress that pawed her cubs and licked their heads and 
drew them up to her teats. I have seen that in the 
zoological garden.”” And you knew that that was false 
testimony and that neither the tigress nor her cubs knew 
what you and the child knew, though you could not 
explain it or tell why. And here, through a channel 
unimpeded, flows down into a human heart the resources 
of God that are called the celestial affections. Not only 
so, but these resources are able to take the coarsest, most 
elementary, most primitive passions of animal life and 
crown them, so that to give one’s self away for love’s 
sake and the sake of self-sacrifice makes one understand 
why the cross of Christ became the symbol of victory for 
men. 

Now I pass to a third suggestion, and it is this: that 
in this sense of the resources of God we have changed the 
whole plane of human inquiry. I want to bring your 
attention for a moment to the consideration of how it is 
not necessary to know what things are provided, we know 
that they are. ‘The old method was to find out what they 
were, What is God like? Where is heaven? How was 
the atonement effected? When did the Holy Spirit 
become God?—namely, in the eighth century. How is 
the Trinity constituted? Did Christ have two natures 
or one? ‘That was the way in which we sought to find 
out the combination of the lock that shut away our re- 
sources in God. Now, that all has changed for almost 
all thinking minds. 

Let me illustrate. Last Sunday was Trinity Sunday. 
It is so in the calendar of earth,—I don’t know whether it 
is in the calendar of heaven, but it is celebrated with more 
or less apology in many churches. Now I want to quote 
a text to you that is not Scripture, in order that we may 
use it as an illustration for this changed way of thinking 
about our resources in God. If you were to turn to any 
Bible of the King James translation, you would find, 
what you do not find since 1881 in the Revised Version: 
a text perfectly familiar to you all:— 


“For there are three that bear record in heaven, the Father, the 
Word and the Holy Ghost, and these three are one.” 


There is scarcely a minister in the world—and I would 
say hardly a layman—who does not know that that is 
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not Scripture, and the proof of it is that it cannot be 
found in any Latin manuscript older than the ninth 
century nor in any Greek manuscript older than the six- 
teenth. It was written in from the margin of some 
manuscript by a conscientious scribe who found that 
“gloss” written on the margin. It occurs in the first 
Epistle of John. I am using this text because nobody 
need be sensitive about it, for it is not Scripture. The 
world from the eighth century, and feebly trying from the 
third to the eighth, divided God thus into Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit. Two thousand years before, if you had 
been listening, you would have heard somebody say, 
“There are three that bear witness in the universe, and 
they are the earth and the air and the sky, and these 
three are one.’”’ And it was some pundit of China who 
was thus saying his prayers or reciting his philosophy 
of the divine nature. If you had watched the overflow 
of the Nile, you would have found the worshippers 
there,—the common people who did not know the secret 
doctrine of the Forty-two Books as I suppose the leader 
of Israel out of bondage knew it,—these worshippers 
would have been saying to themselves, ‘There are three 
that bear witness, and they are Osiris and Isis and Horos, 
and these three are one.’ And, if you were to travel 
across the Asian continent and listen where the Hindoo 
worshipped, you would have heard them saying, ‘‘There 
are three that bear witness, and they are Surya and Indra 
and Agni,” or saying, ‘‘ There are three that bear witness, 
and they are Brahma and Vishnu and Siva, ’’—the creator, 
the redeemer, and the destroyer. And, if you had found 
your way through the multitudinous paths of Greek 
culture, at first in the older Greek religion, you would 
have heard them say, “There are three that bear wit- 
ness, and they are Zeus, Poseidon, and Hades’; and 
the later Homeric Greek saying among themselves for 
the sake of the poetry of it, “There are three who bear 
witness, and they are Zeus and Athena and Apollo, and 
these three are one.’ 

That is the old method now reversed. It was one of 
the Karly Church Fathers that said, ‘‘ Man first, then God.”’ 
It is the common language of our liberal faith that there 
is no way to find out what God is except in human 
terms. 

Now let me explain that for a moment, for it seems to 
leave us poor instead of rich in these resources in God. 

I suppose, as somebody has said, that, if man were a 
hon and sought to know what a lion would call God, he 
would find God a lion, and, if he were an eagle, he would 
find God an eagle; and, since man is human, his first 
thought of God was anthropomorphic or man-fashion, 
and, since he is personal and still is personal as his highest 
function, he finds God personal. But ‘‘these are parts 
of his ways,’’ and how great a mystery of resources lies 
beyond that! 

I speak of this because, dear friends, we are coming 
into a larger conception of this ultimate reality “whose 
insufficient name is God!”’ 

I recall that not long ago in a great assembly a man 
rose and asked me, “You have.given a demonstration of 
cause and effect, sir, and, so far as I am concerned, I am 
satisfied that there is sufficient cause for all effects; but 
what is the scientific reason for calling that cause God?” 
It was a good question, a perfectly natural question, and 
I had to say to him, asI say to you, there is no scientific 
reason for calling that cause God: there is a practical 
reason. We are sailing the same seas and we have to use 
the same code of signals, and, when I say “God,” every- 
body knows that I mean the Ultimate Reality and that I 
believe that it is ultimate and real. It is the insufficient 
name, as Matthew Arnold says, ‘The insufficient name 
of God.” And what I am trying to do in this blundering 
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way, this insufficient way, is to try to get you to feel 
that there is nothing to make things out of but God, and 
so nature is intact; that there is nothing to reveal things 
but God, and so man is intact; that there is no way of 
finding out what God is except in terms of human life; 
that he is three or a million or a manifold manifestation 
is quite thinkable, but you and I are tied up to the con- 
ditions of our human life. The heaven of heavens can- 
not contain him; but, when one’s heart bleeds, he is there. 
The multitude of waters cannot reach him to drown his 
throne; but, when the tear falls upon your cheek, he is 
there. Prayer that pleads agonized before heaven does 
not find him any more surely than the Greek who bows 
before the altar to an unknown god. The Clinkot 
Indian that erects his totem pole, and the recluse, Mary 
of the Incarnation, or any other, are both heard by the 
being that made them. I want to make the impression 
upon your mind that he filleth all things; that our study 
which must be in terms of humanity may still be in terms 
satisfactory, because every fresh discovery of our human- 
hood is a revelation of God; for ‘Revelation is an ex- 
perience, and not a statement.” What matters it that 
some one shall say that “he is three.’’ I want to know 
whether I can command his resources at my lowest and 
offer him my resources at my best; in other words, whether 
he fits my necessity and accepts my service. I don’t 
want to know whether Christ has two natures or one, 
I want to know whether he has my nature. When he 
says, ““Be of good cheer, I have overcome the world,” 
he does not mean that he has floored all our difficulties 
for all time, for that is not so. You and I had our fight 
yesterday, each for himself, we will have ours to-morrow; 
and the world is so organized that we get most that we 
get by fighting for it. And, when he said, “Be of good 
cheer, for I have overcome the world,” I read in terms of 
my human necessity that what one man has done, all 
men may do. I want my heaven to descend so that its 
lowest foundations may be upon the earth, and human 
love and the sweet amenities of daily life and the blessed 
beatitudes of common intercourse and the universal 
good will shall be proof of the kingdom of God. 

And so through all the rest I want so to live in relation 
to him that I shall discover death to be an aspect of nat- 
ure and the thought of God; that under pressure I 
shall discover it is the pressure of his hand; that the vision 
that Browning adds to his “Saul,” anachronism as it is 
in that poem, is still the vision of every devout heart :— 


“Tt shall be 
A Face like my face that receives thee.” 


These are the symbolisms of an inexhaustible resource. 
And now, if you will bear with me for one single point 
more, I want to call your attention to the fact that not 
only has the plane of our inquiry changed from heaven to 
earth, from speculation to experience, from vision to 
reality, so that the intimacies of God are called by human 
names, but that a singular transition has passed on our 
thought concerning Christ himself, strangely parallel 
to what happened in the Jewish mind. To the Jew in 
his Messianic hope, which was the great sustainer of his 
days, the Messiah was first king, and then a perfectly 
righteous man, and finally corporate Israel who should 
represent Messiah in a perfect state, Judaism Messianic. 
Now, with regard to this great brother of our race, 
we are accused of ‘‘not believing in him,” because they 
do not yet understand that we do not believe im him, 
but we believe him; that we do not believe something 
about him, but he is the great companion; that we do 
not accept him as a problem, but as a comforter; that 
in this such a transition has passed over our thinking. 
J suppose for most of us, especially if we were born, as 
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I was, in orthodoxy, there was a time when Jesus of 
Nazareth was the constant companion of our days. 
We kept step with him. We said: “What would he think 
of us doing this? How is this related to him? How would 
he bear himself under these conditions?’’ And it is vain 
for us to say those were days of mythology for us, for 
mythology only means that the primitive man or the 
little child or the uninstructed mind tries to express an 
infinite imagination in terms of a limited experience: 
so it is a myth and not otherwise. But gradually there 
grew up in our thinking a great ideal, so great that, though 
the critics could explain it to us, nothing explained it 
away, so great that it seemed possible for us to live that 
life; when we could find an ideal experience that it would 
be that Christ-life. 

And now I call you, dear friends, to the consideration 
for a moment only of what is coming. It is the remodel- 
ling of human life in terms of the Blessed One. I do not 
think it will come by enacting provisions to reconstruct 
society. I do not think it will come in an economic 
revolution. Economics are a long way down the line 
in that great procession from the ideal. I do not think 
it will come in the reign of the incompetent instead 
of in the rule of the vicious. I think all that we see of 
knowing human life in terms of mind, of guessing about 
human life in terms of psychology, in experimenting with 
an adulterated Emersonian doctrine in terms of some 
modern transcendentalism,—these are all the efforts of 
the soul to avenge itself for its long neglect. They are 
the erratic, unguided meteors of our social thought. 
They are the tramps of the spiritual life, not under com- 
plete law, but striving to find their orbit. So I do not 
take much interest in those aspects of the subject—the 
people that are trying to find a new way of circumventing 
life or of levelling it down so that each will “give accord- 
ing to his ability and receive according to his need.” 
That is not the law of nature. He gives according to 
his ability, perhaps, and he gets what he can show him- 
self capable to win. It does not enlist me at all to try 
to reconstruct society by platoons. I learned a long 
time ago, as you have learned, that men are saved one 
at a time—one at a time. It was the method of Jesus 
with the woman of Samaria, with Zaccheus, with Mary 
at Bethany, and all the procession of those that were 
lifted like little children that were stumbling above the 
obstructions of their path—one at a time. That is our 
mission, that is what we are here for. If I understand 
the thing that I have got to do in this work, it is to re- 
construct the life of Christ in terms of character, and not 
in terms of statute. And I say to you as Unitarians two 
things. There is nothing that saves one but character, 
and there is nothing that can save another but character 
in action: the effort to reconstruct the character of men 
by a change of environment is contradicted by the his- 
tory of the race. It is a popular doctrine now in many 
quarters, but it is not a doctrine that will abide. We 
are changed from the inside, not by pressure from the 
outside. No jelly-fish was ever made vertebrate by put- 
ting on it a set of stays. 

Now, what is our job, yours and mine? If I under- 
stand it, it is that this great body of churches here rep- 
resented and doing the work of God as we try to do it 
and understand it in his name realizes that the church 
is the sole remaining institution which avows its purpose, 
that it will build up character in the terms of divine 
affection. Hate, envy, rancor, and division of assets 
will never do that. It will be the same old world, only 
duller. I believe in “‘aspiration,’’ but I do not like 
it “linked with an appetite.’ I believe in “a dream of 
justice,” but it must not be associated “with a secret 
hope of loot.’”” We are to make as far as in us lies the 
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intimacies of God the guarantee of the soul’s highest 
moments and the reconception of Christ, not in terms of 
virgin birth, but of human deed and human activity, the 
business of our liberal faith. It is a more serious task 
than we are likely to set ourselves unless we are less 
frivolous than we are apt to be. 

When you have constructed a doctrine, you have only 
shown the method by which it can be taken down piece 
by piece. It was Martineau who said, ‘‘’To witness the 
process of a doctrine’s making is to guarantee the process 
of its disintegration.”” It was Martineau who said, 
“The souls of the sons of God are greater than their 
business, for he hath not put us in this world so much 
to do a certain work as to be a certain thing.” It was 
Herbert Spencer who said,—and I like to quote him be- 
cause he is not usually quoted among the apostles,— 
“Not as adventitious will the good man think his faith 
that is in him: the truth he sees clearly he will fearlessly 
utter, being sure that in doing this he is playing his right 
part in the world. If he can achieve the end he aims at, 
well; if not, well also, but not so well.” 

So I bring you in the conclusion of this address to a 
plea, to a petition, that you will believe that there are 
“unsearchable riches of wisdom and knowledge” in God; 
that, when you look upon the material world, as you call 
it, you are looking upon a manifestation of the spirit, 
because as yet no human being knows whether matter 
is a precipitate of mind or mind is a sublimation of mat- 
ter. That is the measure of our ignorance,—that, when 
you are thinking of origins, you confess to yourself you 
do not know how you came to be, and, when you are think- 
ing of destiny, you shall say to yourself, ‘I have no idea 
what is to become of me.’ What is left? Material is 
left beyond measure great—the behavior that we may 
practise between these two great ignorances. You have 
to choose in this world which God fills whether you will 
behave as an immortal or as one of the ephemera,—dead 
at sundown. I for myself, and I think you for your- 
selves, have concluded that our tiny candles shall burn 
when the stars go out, so I shall behave as though I 
could never die. And, for my single self, I do not un- 
derstand how God is going to get rid of me. I came into 
this world of his cast up on the shore by the tide, and I 
have been trying to crawl up the beach ever since, an- 
ticipating the return of the flood. I came without being 
asked whether I would come. I say that, if he has riches 
of wisdom and knowledge, that if through him all things 
are and from him all things are and to him all things 
are, I also am in the sum of life, to stay unless God dies. 
I do not know any other issue. And so I summon you, 
I plead with you, to re-enact the life of Christ so that 
when you say, “Father,’—looking heavenward,—you 
shall know how Jesus felt and in these activities to which 
we are invited on every side in the name of social justice, 
in the name of new devices for human comfort, that at 
least we shall believe in the specific gravity of human 
character, and not attempt an elevation of an inert mass 
by a writhing of the muscles which carry their own 
weight. No man “by writhing of the muscles can an- 
nihilate his own weight!” 

This is my message to you concerning the resources in 
God, “‘O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and 
knowledge of God! how unsearchable are his judg- 
ments!’’ It behooves me, therefore, to use the little 
judgment that I have, in hope that it will fit some aspect 
of his own. ‘‘How unsearchable are his judgments, and 
his ways past finding out!” 

May I tell you just a story to end with? When Dr. 
Pritchett, who tells this story, was going by the Gemmi 
Pass over the Alps, he tells how he worked his way up 
slowly from Badceuk on one side destined to Kandersteg 
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on the other. When he came to the top of the pass, he 
looked off and looked into space—no destination, no road 
on a little bridle-path down the face of the rock that 
a goat might travel if it were sure-footed. And so, 
feeling that there was nothing for him to do but to go 
back because he must have taken the wrong trail, he 
turned to a Swiss boy who stood there on the top of the 
pass, and said to him, “‘My lad, where is Kandersteg?”’ 
And the lad said, ‘‘I don’t know, sir, but that is the road 
to it.” And without knowing it, this Swiss boy had the 
whole philosophy of life. If you are on the road, it is 
not your business to see the end. There are only three 
things you can do then. You can sit down if your inertia 
is greater than your motive power; or you can go back, 
if you turn to reminiscence rather than to hope and 
prophecy; or you can go on! Only three things that 
you can do. What I want you to do is to resolve in 
the name of the infinite resources of God that are yours, 
and in the name of the re-enacting of the life of Christ 
which may be yours, the great ideal,—I beg of you that 
you go on; if you are on the road, the end is sure. Go 
forward! 


My Islands.* 


BY CLARA C, RUSSELL. 


Far off, amid the tints of sunset skies, 

My islands float in seas of billowy clouds; 

On one, soft shades of lilac, pink, and gold 
Flash upon towers and stately palaces. 
Beyond, an amber glow turns all the shores 
To a pale gold, while heaven’s own blue, 
Shifting and changing with each passing breeze, 
Encircles all my islands far and near. 

I love to dream about these distant isles 

And people them with women fair to see; 
With gallant men, full of fine chivalry; 

With little children, dimpled, sweet, and pure. 
I love to think that there no greed exists, 
That slander is not known, nor selfishness, 
Dark blots upon our present daily life. 

At times my islands show more sombre hues, 
Deep violet and the gloomy shades of gray, 
And then my thoughts grow sober, fearful, sad, 
For my fair castles in the air seem doomed 

To bear the ills and cares we know of here. 
Fancy brings to my eager listening ear 

The clash of weapons and the din of war; 

The moans of women, desolate, bereft 

Of all they held most sacred and most dear; 
The cries of little children, left alone 

To find their way to shelter or to death. 

In vain I search my islands far and near 

For just a rift of light amid the gloom, 

When lo! far distant, ’mid the sombre clouds, 
A little line of silver gleams and shines 

And glistens with such brilliancy 

That all my fear slips from me, and I know 
That peace reigns in my islands in the sky. 
Thanks be to God! ‘That slender line of light 
Behind the darkening clouds means that the sun, 
Although not visible, shines just the same, 
And that its rays will penetrate the mist 

And turn again to golden cheerfulness 

All the dark hues which have possessed the land. 
So from this lesson I have come to know 
That, as the silver line we often see, 

Means that, howe’er the storm may beat and rage, 
The sun’s warm rays will surely dissipate 

All signs of storm and strife and bring to view 
My islands floating in a sea of blue, 

So, too, though grief and woe most desperate 
Encompass us, and life seems dull and gray, 
Though every upward path be hedged about 
With stinging thorns that hinder and obstruct, 
The sun still shines behind the darkest cloud, 
And all our griefs, no matter what they are, 
Touched gently by the silver line of Time, 
Will come to mean our blessings in disguise. 


* Copyrighted. 
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Patriotic Education through 
Pageantry. 


BY REV. HERBERT A. JUMP. 


An experiment in the patriotic education 
of the masses by means of pageantry was 
recently attempted in the city of New 
Britain, Conn., which had so deliberate a 
pedagogical conspiracy behind it and which 
produced such successful and spectacular 
results that an account of it may have 
value for other municipalities. 

Its promoters were confronted by this 
problem: In a city of 50,000 inhabitants, 
where 85 per cent. are of foreign birth or 
foreign parentage, there was a large human 
mass needing to be Americanized. As 
the centre of the hardware industry of the 
country, New Britain has become a pros- 
perous manufacturing city,—so much so 
that it is in the habit of doubling its popu- 
lation between censuses. ‘The races that are 
swelling its ranks of toilers are now to a 
considerable extent the ‘‘refugee races,” 
Poles, Russians, Jews, Hungarians, and 
Armenians. In years gone by it was the 
Irish, the Germans, the Swedes, the English, 
and the Italians that built up the industrial 
strength of the place; but these people, by 
virtue of their longer residence and greater 
political stability, now prove to be part of 
the teaching force, rather than part of the 
crowd to be taught when patriotic education 
is undertaken. But of the unassimilated 
peoples there are thousands in the city, and 
hundreds arriving every month, and the 
necessity of capturing these new-comers 
promptly for the life of virtue and patriotic 
brotherhood and high-minded citizenship 
has long been patent to the leaders of New 
Britain. The only query was, How shall the 
gigantic task be undertaken? 

In the Middle Ages, it will be remembered, 
religious education was administered through 
the pageant. Miracle plays told to the 
eye lessons that could have been appro- 
priated but imperfectly by the ear. Indeed, 
at the present day the great Catholic com- 
munions of the Christian Church, both East 
and West, find in the spectacular features of 
their ritual a mighty agent for the impressing 
of souls. Both in the Middle Ages and in 
later times certain forms of political educa- 
tion also have been carried on instinctively 
or intentionally through the pageant. Mon- 
archy would swiftly lose the hold which it 
has upon the imagination of the populace 
across the water if the gold braid and fine 
linen and royal jewels and bewigged officials 
and bedizened flunkies and all the highly- 
starched ceremony of court were obliterated. 
As a matter of fact, however, here in the 
United States, Protestant religion takes 
away the pageant from the pageant-loving 
worshipper, while democracy takes it out 
of the life of the ceremony-loving subject 
of a king, and nothing is put in its place. 
Many freshly-made Americans are suffering 
from starved emotions. Days filled with 
insistent toil in the factory, nights ushered 
in with an unspeakable weariness,—where 
does the element of romance enter into 
the lot of a foreign-born worker in a modern 
American city? Small wonder if he infers 
that America is only a ‘‘thing of putty, 
brass, and paint”’; small wonder if his 
journey from the machine in the terrible 
mill where he makes his wage to the money- 
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order window of the post-office where he 
learns to send his wage back to the old 
country is a dull, lustreless journey, and he 
waits impatiently for some day of release 
from the monotonous grind. There is 
nothing picturesque and heart-arousing about 
America to wean his affections from the 
fatherland, if so be that he ever had a real 
fatherland to love. 

Gen. Miles used to tell with glee the story 
of the Confederate soldier who, after a forced 
night’s march, was overheard talking to 
himself somewhat in this fashion: ‘Well, 
I call this pretty hard, to fight all day and 
then have to march all night. But I sup- 
pose I can do it all for my country—for the 
love of my country. I can go hungry, I 
can fight, if need be, I can die because I 
love my country. But after this war is 
over I’ll be blowed if ever I’ll love another 
country.” 

The task set to a modern American city 
is to make her population come to love 
another country at the very time that the 
metaphorical fighting and marching of their 
industrial bondage is oppressively cease- 
less. Charged with this duty, New Britain 
addressed herself to her task last week in a 
way that was both novel and effective. 
She found a hero; around that hero she 
built up a pageant; and by the pageant she 
gathered together her cosmopolitan elements 
into a long-remembered festival of fra- 
ternity. 

The hero was Elihu Burritt. He was 
born one hundred years ago in New Britain, 
and went out from his native town to become 
famous through two continents as the 
“Learned Blacksmith’? who could read 
fifty languages and the ‘‘ Apostle of Brother- 
hood,’’ who could bring together in peace 
congresses nations far more versed in the 
diplomacy of force than in the diplomacy 
of reason. After several decades of public 
life as a lecturer, author, reformer, and 
philanthropist he returned to his little 
Connecticut city to fill his remaining years 
with a variety of local ministries to his 
fellow-townsmen. He established missions 
and taught English to foreigners and or- 
ganized devices for popular education, and 
in more than a few ways made himself a 
brother. He died only thirty-one years 
ago, so the memories of surviving men still 
turn to him with warm affection. Fitting 
the role as though foreordained by Provi- 
dence to be a human symbol of brotherhood, 
Elihu Burritt was made the hero in this bit 
of patriotic pedagogy. Thousands of school 
children were instructed in the details of 
his career in order to prepare them to march 
in a Peace Army in his honor. ‘The news- 
papers were quick to print a series of in- 
terviews with friends and relatives of Mr. 
Burritt. Silver and bronze medals were 
offered for essays on Mr. Burritt by the 
school children, and these were published in 
the press. A green and white flag was in- 
vented and christened the ‘‘Burritt Pen- 
nant,’’ and several thousand were ordered 
to supply a demand which was later to be 
created. After an enterprising merchant had 
begun to distribute half-tones of Mr. Burritt 
with dry goods, the fun became fast and 
furious, and by the time that Burritt Day 
was really on hand there were belt-buckles 
and stickpins and balloons and canes, and 
even an ice-cream, bearing the name of the 
modest blacksmith-prophet. The ceremonial 
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was timed so as to be simultaneous with the 
New England Peace Conference held in 
Hartford, but that intellectual gathering 
with its serious discussions of international 
arbitration and Hague conventions could 
not have been made a rallying point for 
popular enthusiasm. To the crowd its 
brand of peace would have been in Hamilton 
Holt’s witty phrase, ‘‘a peace which passeth 
understanding.’’ No, the people must have 
a hero, so The Hague was forgotten and a 
blacksmith was dug u_ out of obscurity. 

About this hero was built up a spectacle 
that enlisted the direct and concrete interest 
of probably three-fourths of the city’s pop- 
ulation. Three thousand school children 
put on Burritt badges, were equipped with 
flags or sashes;.and then marched for three 
hours-through a city that was decorated as 
never before. Four thousand men from 
fifteen races followed in the same parade, 
escorting patriotic floats on which had been 
lavished ingenuity, enthusiasm, and dollars. 
The flags of all nations were welcome, but 
the stars and stripes always had the chief 
place. There were Scotch and Armenian 
and Italian bands with a cosmopolitan 
repertoire of marching tunes, but they all 
could play ““My Country, ’Tis of Thee.” 
When this great parade of the peoples moy- 
ing slowly past saluted Elihu Burritt’s 
grave, and saw it radiantly encircled by sev- 
enteen large silk flags, seventeen wreaths, 
and seventeen men and women in costume, 
all bearing witness that seventeen nations 
had become one at the grave of the prophet 
of brotherhood, it was a dramatic climax 
to a programme that had already made a 
deep impression. 

Three results are already evident, proving 
the success of the effort. A movement is 
on foot to organize an international and 
fraternal council, bringing together rep- 
resentatives of the different nations for 
civic ends. The notion is gaining ground 
that this Burritt Day patriotic festival 
ought to be an annual event. And, thirdly, 
a baby boy arrived in the Persian colony 
about the time that the enthusiasm was 
highest, who will henceforth move through 
the world with the name of “‘ Burritt Baba.” 


Reviewing Books. 


Prof. Brander Matthews once, formu- 
lated twelve rules for reviewers, which give 
readers a fair idea of the point of view most 
editors take in planning their book notices:— 

I. Form an honest opinion. 

II. Express it honestly. 

III. Don’t. review a book which you 
cannot take seriously. 

IV. Don’t review at length a book with 
which you are out of sympathy unless for 
good reason.... 

V. Stick to the text. Review the book 
before you, and not the book some other 
author might have written... . 

VI. Beware of the sham sample, 
Charles Reade called it... . 

VII. In reviewing a biography or a his- 
tory, criticise the book before you, and 
don’t write a parallel essay for which the 
volume you have in hand serves only as a 
peg. 

VIII. In reviewing a work of fiction, 
don’t give away the plot.... 

IX. Don’t try to prove every successful 
author a plagiarist.... 
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X. Don’t break a butterfly on a wheel. 

XI. Don’t review a book as an east wind 
would review an apple-tree—so it was once 
said Douglas Jerrold was wont to do. Of 
what profit to any one is mere bitterness 
and vexation of spirit? 

XII. Remember that the critic’s duty 
is to the reader mainly, and that itis to guide 
him not only to what is good, but to what 
is best. Three parts of what is coutempo- 
rary must be temporary only. 
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SPORT AND TRAVEL IN THE Far East. 
By J.C. Grew. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$3.—American smore and more follow the 
example of their English cousins, members of 
the Alpine Club, in going far afield from 
the old haunts to the Himalayas and the 
Andes, to explore altitudes higher than those 
of Monte Rosa, the Jungfrau, the Matter- 
horn, Mont Blane. Our author, a Boston- 
ian and a Harvard man, now in the United 
States diplomatic service at Berlin, yielded 
to an impulse to visit the higher lands and 
incidentally to stalk some of the large game 
having their habitat there. He and his 
companions first went to the Malay penin- 
sula; but incessant rains flooded the jungles, 
so that no expeditions into them were pos- 
sible, and no game was secured. Thence 
they travelled, via Bombay, to the Punjab, 
thence to Kashmir, the northernmost Asiatic 
region within the sphere of British influence, 
visiting on the way Cawnpore, Lucknow, and 
Benares, on the Indian plain, and Agra with 
its magnificent Taj Mahal and neighboring 
architectural wonders. The vale of Kashmir 
fascinated them with its setting of moun- 
tains and its sparkling waters; they thought 
it the most beautiful valley in the world. 
Among the more than ninety excellent illus- 
trations, mostly reproduced from Mr. Grew’s 
own photographs, are several that well sup- 
port the letter press and aid the description. 
The objective, however, was wild Baltistan 
(part of Kashmir), farther north—the region 
circumscribed on its farther side by the Indus 
which, a glacier-fed stream, dashes down 
between rocky banks that are in places hun- 
dreds of feet high, and receives, in the coun- 
try they travelled, the Astor, a tributary 
above which rises Nanga Parbat to an alti- 
tude of almost 27,000 feet, 22,000 feet of 
which, a clean rise of more than four miles, 
Col. Durand says, in his Making of a 
Frontier, he saw, as he stood on a lower spur 
of the mountain; and Mr. Grew was sur- 
prised at the way he was obliged to look 


‘almost straight up, to see the glittering 


summit. ‘To reach this region their journey 
from the capital, Srinagar, carried them 
over one pass, the Zoji La, nearly fourteen 
thousand feet high, and up and down pre- 
cipitous tracks, sometimes up two thousand 
feet, then down to the old level again, and 
along the edges of great precipices on paths 
a few inches wide,—paths that were in places 
pieced out to a possible footing with frail 
seaffolding of brush or rough timbers. They 
experienced all degrees of heat and cold and 
all varieties of climate; one day were pelted 
by rains, the next beaten by snow storms 
and almost frozen, the next, down in a val- 
ley, they sweltered in a tropic temperature. 
The author is an alert observer, who gives, 
his reader a sense of reality amid these un-' 
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familiar conditions. The hunting was in 
the nullahs, so called,—the valleys or gorges, 
sometimes miles in extent, riven or washed 
out in the sides of the great ridges. Stalk- 
ing the great-horned ibex or markhor, sly 
and elusive, necessitated long, stiff climbs, 
often for a whole day; but each member of 
the party finally got his six ibex and two 
markhor, the limit placed by law on each 
hunter. Mr. Grew’s best specimen had mas- 
sive, heavy horns, forty-four inches in length. 
The reader, to whom the scenery described is 
strange, who knows nothing about the Hima- 
layan region or the Karakorum, will enjoy 
this introduction to their characteristic val- 
leys and heights, though except for Nanga 
Parbat, in one of whose avalanches an Eng- 
lishman, Mummery, and his party were not 
long since overwhelmed and lost, it is not 
so glacier-bound or desolate as regions some- 
what farther east. Most will experience a 
genuine surprise that in seeking the tiger 
the party went, not to the damp, hot jungles 
of the Indian plain, but to Southern China, 
near Amoy, where, in caves in the great 
rocks that hide the land, they found this 
game abundant. Mr. Grew followed this 
tiger—which had gorged itself with a num- 
ber of goats—into one of these caves, and 
shot him there, from a distance of but a 
few feet, a specimen which measured ten 
and a half feet from nose tip to tail tip. 
The Chinamen of the neighborhood armed 
themselves with a sort of iron or steel trident. 
One of them, thus equipped, entered the cave, 
following Mr. Grew, and pointed out the 
tiger in his concealment. One chapter nar- 
rates a visit to New Zealand, the region of 
the hot geysers and volcano, in the Maori 
country. The geyser explosions were re- 
markable, and the steaming fissures and pits 
all about made it seem like a new hades. 
Yet near by were beautiful landscapes, and 
the Maori won the high regard of this visi- 
tor by his kindness, fidelity, intelligence, and 
dignity. This volume is well made. Both 
paper and type are excellent. Such a map 
of Northern Kashmir as Durand gives, or 
Cobbold, in Innermost Asia, would have 
been a useful addition. 


BEYOND THE MEXICAN SIERRAS. By 
Dillon Wallace. Chicago: A. C. McClurg 
& Co. $2 net—From Labrador, where 
Mr. Wallace made his bid for fame, to 
Mexico is a long journey affording contrasts 
of climate, scenery, and society of the most 
dramatic kind. Civilization on the Ameri- 
can continent has made its way so slowly 
that after four hundred years there are 
large parts of the country which, with their 
inhabitants, would be almost in the same 
condition that they were when Columbus 
landed on our western shores had it not 
been for the pernicious activity of the Span- 
iards who for three hundred years marred 
everything that they touched. The west- 
ern shores of Mexico are to the citizens of the 
United States almost as remote from their 
knowledge as Australia. Here what the 
Spaniard left of primitive life may still be 
seen in its aboriginal simplicity, while the 
work of the Spaniards remains much as it 
was when they left it. Western Mexico is 
a wonderland little explored, but now com- 
ing to the notice of adventurous people who 
speak the English language and soon to be 
thrown open to all comers by a railroad 
which will connect it with the United States. 
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With such thoughts in mind Mr. Wallace, 
with a companion of similar tastes, Mr. 
Wilmot Randall, started nearly three years 
ago from San Francisco to travel through 
that large tract of land lying west of the 
Mexican Sierras. The principal means of 
communication between the different parts 
of the country were a stage line, available 
only a part of the year, and pack mules 
which were always to be found, such as they 
were, with native mozos, who were less to be 
trusted than the mules. It was not an 
uncommon sight to see a mule with a raw 
sore under the saddle and, in extreme cases, 
a sore as extensive as the saddle itself. The 
houses of entertainment to be found along 
the way were not cheerful places, and some- 
times even in a so-called hotel a sow with 
her litter seeking shelter under the cot where 
the traveller lay disturbed his slumber by 
bumping against him. Animate life of a 
smaller size was plentiful everywhere. ‘The 
natives are described as indolent, making 
little attempt to escape from the depths of 
poverty and ignorance in which they were 
born. Life and ambition were crushed out 
of their ancestors, and, after many genera- 
tions of practical slavery, they have not 
yet regained the strength of body and mind 
and the ambition which made their ancestors 
worthy but: unfortunate foes of the Spanish 
invader. The countryis full of potential 
wealth of many kinds. Minerals abound, 
the land is fertile, and game of many kinds 
is found in abundance because the natives 
are too indolent to kill them for food or to 
make use of their skins. Mr. Wallace’s 
report concerning the Yaquis confirms the 
stories recently published in the American 
Magazine. ‘The social oases in this romantic 
journey were furnished by the infrequent 
Americans who were established in the 
country for business purposes and whose 
hospitality was always gladly accepted as 
a welcome change from the customary en- 
tertainment furnished by the natives. 


Cuina ASI saw It. By A. S. Roe. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $3 net.— 
This is a peculiar book and an interesting 
one. Apparently two women, without ex- 
cort, travel back and forth all over China. 
They do not explain themselves or their 
errand. Whether they are teachers or mis- 
sionaries they do not tell us, but, wherever 
they go, they seem to make demands upon 
the hospitality of English missionaries and 
teachers, demands that are promptly acceded 
to not merely with courtesy, but cheerfully 
and with evidences of a friendly understand- 
ing. Many of the principal cities of the 
inland provinces of the empire were visited, 
apparently with no business except that of 
the ordinary traveller. The impression of 
the civic and domestic life of the Chinese 
given by these letters is curiously mingled. 
High art, good taste, and culture have been 
developed in the midst of physical conditions 
that are always sordid and sometimes foul 
to an unspeakable extent. These travellers 
put up at native inns, were admitted into 
the houses of many Chinese people, and had 
opportunities such as are seldom enjoyed by 
women of seeing things as they are in this 
vast, inchoate community of Orientals. 
Evidences of progress are to be noted on 
every hand, together with signs of reaction 
and decadence. ‘These letters were written 
before and after the death of the Empress 
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Dowager and her son, and suggest a condi-| the book. Mr. Paine has made a dangerous 


tion of affairs in which mighty forces are 
held in leash, awaiting nobody knows what 
signal to break forth, whether against the 
Manchu dynasty or the insolent domination 
of foreigners: nobody can tell what will hap- 
pen. It is a remarkable circumstance that 
these women travelled many thousands of 
miles with much discomfort, indeed, but 
with little apparent danger and no insult 
that was alarming. The style of the letters 
is colloquial and sometimes too much so for 
a book of such importance. 


VERSES. By Wilson Jefferson. Boston: 
Richard G. Badger.—Some of the most in- 
teresting poems that have made their way 
into the consciousness of the appraiser of 
literary tendencies and forced his appreciation 
have come from poets who have expressed 
thus the strivings of the darker race of Ameri- 
cans. Mr. Jefferson lives in Atlanta, Ga. 
He is a worker first and a poet afterwards, 
and naturally the poems have the ring of 
genuine feeling, born not from discontent, 
but from a sane determination to make the 
best of life, and the perception that the secret 
of winning life’s best for one’s self is to give 
the best one has. 

“T grieve not that my hands are bound 

To dull tasks, and my feet must go 
Oft-times the care-encumbered round,”’ 


writes Mr. Jefferson, because the soul is 
free, and slighter pangs and griefs may drift 
by like leaves. One of the best of these 
poems is the following:— 


“Should I despair because my lot on earth 

Is bound and meted by the chance of birth? 

Should I, forsooth, allow the monster Hate 

In me to rise and stain my soul’s estate ?— 

Know thou, my soul, a vaster kingdom lies 

Beyond this rim of meeting earth and skies, 

And here and now the guileless heart can feel 

The presence that unseen still shapes the end 

Of those who, claiming strength, on God 
depend, 

And, owning weakness, place their hope and 
trust 

In him whose banner ne’er yet trailed the 
dust.” 


Here are poems to John Brown, “‘a star far- 
flashed across the waiting dark’’; to Garrison, 
“who stirred at wrongs, impatient as the 
wind’’; and to Lincoln, before whose great- 
ness love outruns thought. Several of the 
simpler poems have appeared from time to 
time in the columns of the Christian Register, 
and are well worthy of this more assured 
place and wider recognition. Of them all 
we choose now for reproduction the follow- 
ing, not because it is necessarily the best, 
but as one of the shortest :— 

I strive with fervor, yet my heart 

Accepts earth’s sure decree, 
Whereby I only gain in part 
The all that I would be; 

But ’gainst the dull effects of things 
That bid me less desire, 

Life, steel me with the faith that brings 
Thy unrelenting fire. 


THE SHIP-DWELLERS. By Albert Bigelow 
Paine. New York: WHarper & Brothers. 
$1.50 net.—The publishers call attention to 
the influence exerted upon the boyish imagi- 
nation of the author by The Innocents Abroad. 
That influence is evident in many of the 
chapters of this record of travel. ‘This, how- 
ever, does not detract from the interest of 


experiment in attempting to reproduce for 
the benefit of his readers the impressions 
made upon his own mind by a Mediterranean 
tour. That he has succeeded is due not to 
the freshness of his material, which is hack- 
neyed enough, but to the vivacity of his de- 
scriptions and the reaction upon his own 
mind of the things he saw and admired. 
His attitude toward the Hebrew and Chris- 
tian traditions and the relics exhibited in 
the Holy Land is not unlike that of Mark 
Twain, but he treats these subjects with 
more reserve than his predecessor did, and 
apparently with more faith in the reality of 
the gospel story than Mr. Clemens had. It 
may be well to let him speak for himself. 
He says, “‘Sifting the testimony, it is diffi- 
cult to deny that there once lived a man 
named Jesus—later, and perhaps then— 
known as the Christ; that he was of humble 
birth, and grew up to teach a doctrine of 
forgiveness and humility (a doctrine new to 
the Hebrew teachers of his day, whose re- 
ligion consisted mainly of ceremonial forms); 
that He was able to heal the sick; that He 
had a following who, perhaps, hailed Him as 
their king; that it was because of these things 
that He was crucified on a hill outside of 
Jerusalem.’’ Those who. have made the tour 
will probably be among the most interested 
readers of this vivacious record because it 
will bring back to them, in language perhaps 
better than they could supply, reminiscences 
of a great pleasure which they enjoyed. 
Others who cannot travel or who hope to do 
so may, with almost equal alacrity, follow 
the writer and his companion ‘“‘Laura, age 
fourteen,’’ through many of the highways 
and by-ways of the countries about the 
Mediterranean. 


An Approach TO WALT WHITMAN. By 
Carlton Noyes. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $1.25.—Mr. Noyes meets Whit- 
man at the outset as aman. Entering into 
the life of all kinds of men, he realizes in 
himself the varieties of every kind of human 
existence. What he stands for in poetry 
is a compelling, attractive, personal force. 
Those who are repelled by the form of his 
poetry have not penetrated beneath the 
surface. He had the authentic artist’s in- 
nocence of the eye and ‘“‘the divine power 
to speak words.” Our enjoyment of him, 
says Mr. Noyes, is the measure of our own 
capacity. Accepting life asit is, with thank- 
fulness and joy, he interprets it in terms 
of spiritual values. The motive force of 
his life is the passion and the struggle to 
possess the soul’s inheritance, and on this 
high adventure he dares all and suffers all. 
The quest for God, the mighty themes of 
God and immortality,—these are the high 
adventure, rewarded by the secret of life 
vouchsafed to him; and this secret is love,— 
love of God expressed in service. Relig- 
ion and life are one. We have taken these 
sentences, which indicate the direction of 
Mr. Noyes’s thought, almost at random; but 
they are perhaps enough to show the earn- 
estness and the poetic insight with which 
the writer has approached his task. He 
writes with enthusiasm, yet with discern- 
ment; and to those who do not know Whit- 
man, his chapters should come with an 
irresistible lure. Yet perhaps it will be 
those who know Whitman best who will 
care most for this volume, which, though 
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slender, holds much serious thought and 
comradely appreciation. 
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DANIEL BOONE AND THE WILDERNESS 
Roap. By H. Addington Bruce. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50.— 
Mr. Bruce writes in the belief that only by 
understanding the life, spirit, and ideals of 
the frontier folk can one appreciate Boone’s 
place in history, and the bearing of the early 
Western movement, in which he was the 
typical pioneer, on the subsequent develop- 
ment of the United States. Over the famous 
Wilderness Road passed thousands of home 
seekers in the first peopling of the region 
between the Alleghenies and the Mississippi, 
and he did not die until he had crossed the 
great river, stillin the forefront of advancing 
civilization. This book serves the double 
purpose of a biography and a study of terri- 
torial expansion in the United States. For 
this period, indeed, the two are unseparable, 
and the writer not only tells the story of 
Boone’s life with accuracy and completeness, 
but he develops the historical study with an 
intelligent use of his material. Other Wes- 
tern pioneers appear, of course, as Simon 
Kenton, ‘‘a fair-haired giant of six feet, with 
nerves of steel and the sunniest of disposi- 
tions,’ and George Rogers Clark, hero of 
Kaskaskia and Vincennes, and other re- 
nowned hunters and pioneers. The annals 
of the Wilderness Road form an imperishable 
chapter in the history of the United States; 
and Boone’s share in the development of the 
nation through the efforts of the emigrants 
who passed over it, and for whom he led the 
way, is well entitled to equal remembrance. 


AN ANALYTICAL TRANSCRIPTION OF THE 
REVELATION OF ST. JOHN THE DIvINE. By 
Rev. Herbert W. Gowen. London: Skef- 
fington & Son. To all those who regard the 
Apocalypse as having been given by divine 
authority through John the Apostle in the 
island of Patmos it is a wonderful book, but 
one that cannot easily be explained in such 
a way as to meet the necessities of the 
modern mind. If one regards the book as 
the outpouring of a man who, living in the 
times of Nero, was roused to most intense 
indignation by the cruelty of tyrants and 
the suffering of his fellow-men, it will reveal 
itself to him as a human document of great 
value and unique interest. When Arch- 
bishop Benson was asked his impression of 
the Apocalypse, his answer was ‘‘ Chaos.” 
Luther said that the book of Revelations 
would either find a man mad or leave him 
so. Our author thinks that, with a new 
transcription of the text and a careful analy- 
sis of the statements and prophecies, confu- 
sion disappears. His confidence and enthu- 
siasm are admirable, but not adequate to 
the certification of the book as a revelation 
of things past, present, and to come. 


AT THE SIGN OF THE HoBBy—HORSE. By 
Elizabeth Bisland. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $1.25 net.—It is to be 
hoped that no lover of essays will mistake 
this book, from its title, for a story for chil- 
dren and miss its bright comments on con- 
temporary foibles, reversals of long-es- 
tablished opinions, and presentation of novel 
theories. Underneath its brightness is much 
good, hard, common sense, as when Miss 
Bisland discusses ‘The Child in Literature,” 
and bemoans the sentimentality of our re- 
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action from the old sternness. ‘There are 
many of us to-day who thank our lucky fates 
in that we had to cut our teeth on the classics 
instead of being fed with the mush of so- 
called juvenile literature or with weekly 
hashes of anecdotes, “‘fairy tales barred.” 
There are various interesting theses set 
forth in these pages, plentifully besprinkled 
with quotable passages. In an introduction 
Miss Bisland describes her various excur- 
sions with her tireless mounts, seeming not 
to take herself too seriously. ‘‘ There may 
be high hedges of tradition,’’ she says, ‘‘or 
ticklish ditches of error, in this wild path, 
but owning none but true-bred hunting 
hobbies, at a touch of the heel they clear 
fences without flicking a rail, and take off 
cleanly from crumbling banks, and we hardly 
pause in our stride until we arrive—breath- 
less and triumphant—at nowhere in par- 
ticular.”” But this hardly does justice to 
many of her clever deductions from known 
facts. 
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THE ILLustTRIous Prince. By E. Phil- 
lips Oppenheim. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $1.50—This is a detective story of 
large proportions sketched upon a_back- 
ground furnished by the political relations 
of England, Japan, and America. ‘Two 
persons connected with the American Se- 
eret Service, bearing to the foreign office 
in London documents relating to the treaty 
between England and Japan and the pos- 
sibility of a war between America and Japan, 
are murdered the one while travelling alone 
in a special train from Liverpool to London 
and the other while riding alone in a taxi- 
cab from the hotel to the foreign office. 
The Illustrious Prince is an emissary of 
the Japanese government, related on his 
father’s side to the emperor and on his 
mother’s side to a noble family in England. 
Step by step Inspector Jacks of Scotland 
Yard traces the criminal until he connects 
him with the household of the Prince, who is 
a favorite in ducal households and seemingly 
beyond reproach. The book stands easily 
first among the detective stories of the year 
and will furnish to the reader who follows 
it to the end a remarkable surprise. - 


Miscellaneous. 


Mrs. Gertrude Capen Whitney, author of 
I Choose and Yet Speaketh He, is evidently a 
student of New Thought, but she is also a 
devoted Unitarian living in Augusta, Ga., 
where it is said to be by no means easy to 
maintain a respectable position and be an 
avowed Unitarian. Her books have been re- 
viewed at length and warmly commended by 
Augusta papers, among others. 


The Vir Publishing Company, from whom 
many small books may be obtained that give 
information on subjects concerning which 
young people should be informed, send out 
Letters of a Physician to his Daughters, which 
urge the danger of marriage in ignorance of 
a young man’s physical condition. It is 
difficult to believe that vice among young 
men is so prevalent as this writer believes, 
but that the campaign for social purity and 
for a single standard of morality is neces- 
Sary and important may well be admitted. 
These letters are written frankly, yet deli- 
eately, by F. A. Rupp, M.D. (50 cents.) 


Nathan Burke, by Mary S. Watts, is no 
summer novel, written for the hotel piazza, 
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but a substantial, well-written, comprehen- 
sive tale of Ohio in the making, which com- 
bines history and fiction in such a manner 
that one is hardly sure which is which 
and only knows that both are interesting, 
Nathan Burke was the “Hero of Chapul- 
tepec’’ and the hero of much more besides. 
It has been said that this is the kind of novel 
Thackeray might have written if he had lived 
in America, and it is perfectly certain that 
it is the kind of novel Thackeray would 
have liked to read, no matter where he 
lived. (Macmillan Company. $1.50.) 


Browning’s love poems,—nearly forty of 
them,—exquisitely printed in Thomas B. 
Mosher’s vest-pocket edition and grouped 
under the one possible title, Lyric Love,—all 
for 25 cents! One can hardly believe it. 
Imagine buying an altogether appropriate 
and perfectly satisfactory wedding present, 
for instance, for a quarter of a dollar! We 
should be sorry for the June bride who would 
not rather have it than the finest pickle fork 
or sugar spoon money can procure. To be 
sure, if you are very particular, you can buy 
the same book in flexible leather for 75 cents, 
or you can even choose one Japan vellum 
that will cost you $1, but we have our 
doubts. Perhaps these finer copies—we 
have not seen them—have wide margins 
and are less intimate, less appealing, than 
the cheaper one. If you decide to give such 
a present, be sure to buy two, for you will 
never bring yourself to part from the first 
one. (Thomas B. Mosher, Portland, Me.) 


Magazines. 


The National Geographic Magazine for 
May contains articles of great interest to 
everybody. Although the house-fly is not 
a locality, there are few places where it is 
not intimately related to the comfort: and 
health of human beings. The finely illus- 
trated article shows up the common fly as a 
most undesirable companion of the human 
race. Other articles relate to the habits of 
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on the side of religion, and against all atheistic 
and materialistic explanations of the universe. 
It establishes harmony between our highest 
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between science and religion must by and by 
come to an end.” 
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wild animals, the increase of the supply of 
fish, and the works of successful enterprise. 


Books Received. 


From Sherman, French & Co., Boston 

The Excursions of a Book-Lover. By Frederic Rowland 

Marvin. $1.50 net. 

From L.C. Page & Co., Boston. 

The Boston Museum of Fine Arts. By Julia de Wolf 

Addison. 

From the Open Court Publishing Company, Chicago. 
The Old and the New Magic. By Henry Ridgely Evans 
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churches, and also to give circulation to 
articles of value on different phases of 
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“The things we do, when we do what we 
please, are vitally related not only to health, 
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of the finer self.” This sentence from Dr. 
Gulick’s ‘Popular Recreation and Public 
Morality” gives its viewpoint. Recreation is 
necessary for moral and spiritual well being. 
A daily life in which there is no time for play 
prepares the way for serious moral evil. Hith- 
erto Americans have thought only of work and 
have neglected the higher liveliness of the 
spirit, and now we are reaping the fruits of 
this one-sided development. We must equip 
our children for play as well as for work, and 
teach them how to enjoy sound and healthful 
amusements if we would have them grow up 
to be clean and wholesome men and women. 
Right recreation is the well-spring of public 
morality. 
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Dandelion. 


I saw him peeping from my lawn, 
A tiny spot of yellow; 

His face was one substantial smile 
The jolly little fellow. 


I think he wore a doublet green, 
His golden skirt tucked under; 

He carried, too, a sword so sharp 
That I could only wonder. 


“ Are you a soldier, little man, 
You, with your face so sunny?” 
The fellow answered not a word, 
I thought it very funny. 


I left him there to guard my lawn 
From robins bent on plunder,— 

The soldier lad with yellow skirt, 
His doublet green tucked under. 


The days passed on,—one afternoon, 
As I was out a-walking, 

Whom should I meet upon the lawn, 
But soldier lad a-stalking. 


His head, alas! was white as snow, 
And it was all a-tremble. 

Ah! scarce did this old veteran 
My bonny lad resemble. 


I bent to speak with pitying word. 
Alas for good intention! 
His snowy locks blew quite away; 
The rest—we will not mention. 
—Kate Louise Brown. 


Unintentional Patriotism. 


BY KATE HUDSON. 


Kurt and Konrad sat side by side on the 
back kitchen steps looking out into the 
weedy garden-patch surrounding the small 
cottage, inside of which father and mother 
were busily opening crates and bales, barrels 
and boxes from which to extract the things 
most needed for the first night to be spent 
in a brand-new home in a stranger land; 
for the little family had been only seven 
hours in ‘‘the States,’’ and only three in 
these suburbs of Paterson where father 
was to take charge of a new department in 
the big silk mills. The voyage had been 
stormy and very long; consequently trees 
overhead and grass underfoot seemed very 
pleasant to the little lads as they sat watch- 
ing the fireflies and listening to the croaking 
of the frogs in the near-by Passaic. There 
were other noises, too,—sputtery, sizzling, 
slam-bang noises,—the like of which the 
small German boys had never heard before; 
but which you—when I tell you that it 
was shortly after eight on a Fourth of July 
evening—would instantly have recognized 
as fire-crackers. 

Father and mother meanwhile had set up 
three bedsteads, unpacked some kettles 
and pans and a few dishes, and wete pre- 
paring supper. The basement kitchen was 
very dark, the lamps still packed, and the 
gas, as mother found when she tried to light 
it, turned off. 

“And now,” asked she turning to father, 
“what do we do now? ‘There is not a candle- 
stick nor even a candle-end.” 

“No, but there is a small store where one 
can buy them,” said father. ‘‘We passed 
it this morning and we will send the boys.” 
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And he called in his little sons, and gave 
them a quarter and elaborate directions. 

“But,” remonstrated Kurt, “‘the man 
knows, perhaps, no German!”’ 

“Yes, and we,” objected Konrad, 
know not one word of English!” 

“So, then,’ said father decidedly, “you 
must learn! Just hold up three fingers so, 
and say ‘candles, candles’, and hand out 
your silver piece; and that’s all that’s 
necessary.”’ 

The little fellows obediently set forth on 
this their first errand in a foreign land, 
holding fast the precious coin, and murmur- 
ing ‘‘kendels, kendels,”’ as they ran. 

By the time they got back they could 
hardly see the big bottles father had un- 
earthed in the cellar and upon which they 
were to stick what they had bought. 

“Quick, Kurt, light all three of them,” 
said mother, handing him the matches, 
“‘and bring one of them to the sink so I may 
wash a few dishes to set on the table’’; 
and she bustled away while the boys ar- 
ranged and lit their candles. 

“Na,” muttered Kurt, ‘‘they are queer, 
these candles in America, and not one bit 
like those at home in Magdeburg. Such 
funny wicks! and one is red and one is 
green and one’”’— 

His voice trailed off into a terrified shriek, 
in which Konrad cordially joined; for sud- 
denly the kitchen had become full of blue 
smoke and powder smell, of loud staccato 
poppings, of a golden rain of sparks, of 
soaring balls of red, blue, and green fire, 
and of the glorious Fourth generally. 

For a minute the little family was literally 
paralyzed with fright (indeed, poor mother 
did not get entirely over it for a week, and 
father still shakes a gravely disapproving 
head whenever the incident is alluded to); 
but, when they found out that no one had 
been in the least hurt and that even the 
wooden table had not been scorched by the 
fiery shower, they all, even mother, had a 
good, hearty laugh over their first experi- 
ence with ‘“‘American candles.”” And, as the 
laddies thought they’d like some more of 
the same sort with which to continue the 
glorification, father took them after supper 
to buy another dozen, with which they 
hilariously celebrated Independence Day 
together with the rest of the town. 

Of course father did try to convince the 
keeper of the little general store of the error 
of his ways; but, as that gentleman sagely 
remarked, ‘“‘Sure, there’s only one sort 0’ 
candles boys ever do be wantin’ on the 
Fourth o’ July, and them’s Roman candles,” 
father had to let it go at that. 


A Day with Elizabeth. 


“ce 


we 


One morning Elizabeth came dancing 
downstairs to breakfast. Everybody said 
“Good morning,’’ and Elizabeth said ‘‘Good 
morning.” 

Wasn’t she hungry though! And there 
were popovers for breakfast! Elizabeth’s 
eyes danced at the sight of them. Papa 
was just going to pass them to her when 
mamma asked her to run upstairs and get 
a little shawl for Aunt Mary. Elizabeth 
looked at the nice hot popovers and started. 
She was back in a minute and Aunt Mary 
said, “Thank you, dear,’ and Elizabeth 
slipped into her place again. Just as she 
was going to take a taste of the popovers, 
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mamma said, “Have you brushed your 
teeth, Elizabeth?’’ Elizabeth clapped her 
two hands over her mouth: she had for- 
gotten! 

“Run and brush them,” said mamma. 

Elizabeth looked with longing eyes at 
the popover, then she started. She was 
back in a moment dancing, hungrier than 
ever. 

“Now your bib,’ reminded mamma. 
“Tt’s in the drawer—top drawer.” Eliza- 
beth got her bib and danced back again. 
The popovers were almost cold, but didn’t 
they taste good! 

After breakfast Elizabeth put on her hat. 
There were violets down in the back yard, 
and she meant.to pick some for her teacher. 
The robins were singing, and everything 
was beautiful and green. Elizabeth sprang 
down the steps. 

“Put on your rubbers,’’ called mamma. 
Elizabeth stopped short. It did seem as 
if she .couldn’t stop to hunt her rubbers; 
but of course she couldn’t go in the wet 
grass without them, so she ran back and 
commenced to look for them. Some children 
can find things easily, but Elizabeth couldn’t. 
She hunted and hunted, and kept singing 
“Bonny Brae,’’ so it wouldn’t seem so long. 
The school bell rang just as she found them 
tucked away under the back stairs. 

It was too late for the violets, but she 
didn’t think about that, she was so glad to 
find her rubbers. ‘‘I’ll remember where 
they are next time,’’ she said, as she skipped 
upstairs to kiss mamma good-bye, ‘and 
I'll pick lots and lots of violets to-morrow 
morning.’’, 

At noon Elizabeth came home with her 
face shining: she and five of her little friends 
had a secret. They had found a nice hole 
in a wall near the schoolhouse and they were 
going to have it for a post-office. Each 
child was to write a letter that noon and 
put it in the hole, and after school each would 
go and get her mail. Elizabeth ran upstairs 
and sat down behind the sofa in mamma’s 
room to write her letter. She had no sooner 
written “‘Dear Clara”? than in came little 
brother John calling, ‘Elizabeth! Eliza- 
beth! see ’f I can spell my words!” Eliza- 
beth came out from behind the sofa, and 
John passed her his book. 

“‘T guess I can write it after lunch, instead 
of going out to play,” she said to herself. 

But, dear me! lunch lasted a long while 
that noon, and, when Elizabeth asked to 
be excused, papa declared he would as soon 
have pudding without sauce as have lunch 
without Elizabeth. Of course Elizabeth 
didn’t want papa’s lunch to taste like things 
without sauce, so she sat still. 

While papa was talking, something lovely 
popped into Elizabeth’s head: instead of a 
letter, she would put a flower into an en- 
velope and put it into the post-office for 
Clara. Elizabeth was so happy about her 
plan that she danced all the way to school, 
and the teacher called her ‘‘ Little Miss Sun- 
beam.” 

After school the children had such a 
beautiful time over their secret that Eliza- 
beth forgot to go home until everybody 
was ready for dinner. 

She was just as hungry as a bear, so she 
slipped into her place before she thought 
about her hands and face. She had to run 
upstairs and wash them and fix her hair. 
When she got back, mamma discovered 
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‘course she had to jump up again. 
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had spilled water on her dress, so she had 
to go and put on a fresh one; then she sat 
down before she thought of her bib and of 
When 
she did slip into her seat at last, she gave 
such a happy sigh that papa looked just as 
if he couldn’t wait to hug her. 

“Elizabeth,” he said, ‘‘when you grow 
up, please may I live with you?”’ 

How Elizabeth did laugh at this funny 
question! 

“Why do you want to live with Elizabeth?’ 
asked John. 

“Because,” said papa, “‘the corners of 
her mouth always go up instead of down.’”’— 
Frances J. Delano, in Little Folks. 


The Little Chicken Story. 


One day a little chicken said: ‘‘ Mother, 
may I go out into the road? I think I see 
a bug in the road, and I wish to get it.” 

But his mother said: ““No, no, my chick! 
you must not go into the road. I saw a 
hawk, just now, in the old oak-tree, and I 
am afraid he will catch you.” 

“©O mother, the hawk cannot catch me. 
Just see how swiftly I can run! Indeed, 
I can almost fly. Just see, mother!” 

And the chicken ran to the apple-tree and 
back to his mother. But still his mother 
said, ‘‘No, no, my chick, you must not go 
into the road.” 

He was a naughty little chicken; so, when 
his mother was hunting bugs and did not 
see him, he crept under the fence and ran 
out into the road. 

He caught the bug that he had seen, and 
ate it. Then he said to himself: ‘Oh! is 
not this nice fine dust to make tracks in! 
TI do like to make tracks in such soft dust!” 

So the little chicken ran up and down the 
road, making tracks in the dust. 

But soon the big hawk saw him. Down 
he came, and caught him and carried him 
away to his nest in the old oak-tree. 

O little chicken! little chicken! why did 
you not mind your mother?—Appleton’s 
First Reader. 


Katrina’s New Umbrella. 


Katrina longed for rain. For that matter, 
so did the farmers. Their reasons were 
different. Katrina longed for rain because 
Aunt Patricia had brought her from New York 
a pearl-handled blue silk umbrella. There 
was nothing like it in the village. The 
farmers, so far from thinking of umbrellas, 
would have rejoiced in a shower hard enough 
to make their roofs leak, so great was the 
danger of losing their crops. 

From the time Katrina was possessor of 
this new umbrella, she put on surprising 
airs. At first the little girls in her class at 
school were envious, as Katrina wished them 
to be. Then, as days passed and Katrina 
became a wee bit lofty in all her ways, the 
girls began to-realize that their little friend 
had placed between herself and them that 
blue silk umbrella. Katrina couldn’t ex- 
plain an example in fractions at the black- 
board without a certain uplift of the chin 
that seemed to say, “Behold, I do this be- 


neath the shelter of the finest umbrella in 


town.” 

If Katrina could have had her way, she 
\ i have carried the umbrella to school 
used it as a parasol. This vanity her 
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mother would not allow, so there was nothing 
for the umbrella to do but wait for a shower. 

In the mean time, the little girls who used 
to be Katrina’s best friends began leaving 
her out of their games. Katrina said they 
were jealous, not realizing what a disagree- 
able child she had become in a few weeks. 
Aunt Patricia would have been surprised 
had she known that, instead of telling the 
little village girls how much she loved her 
auntie, Katrina had been bragging about 
this auntie’s home in New York, and how 
many servants she kept. 

There was a time when Katrina was differ- 
ent. Her mother noticed a sad change in 
the little girl even before the umbrella 
came. She was worried as any mother 
would be who knows that a kind heart is 
much better than the possession of many 
pearl-handled silk umbrellas. 

One Friday afternoon when the school 
children were to have music and recita- 
tions instead of their lessons, there were 
clouds in the sky. Katrina said she was 
sure it was going to rain; nevertheless, mother 
shook her head when the child insisted that 
she must carry her new umbrella. Mother 
didn’t believe it was going to rain that day. 
This shows that she wasn’t a good weather 
prophet. It began to rain before the chil- 
dren had been in school half an hour. By 
the time Katrina had performed her part of 
the programme by reciting ‘‘We are Seven,” 
rain was pelting on the schoolhouse roof 
steadily and persistently, as if it meant to 
continue without stopping for a week. 

Katrina thought of her umbrella; then 
she thought of mother’s black silk umbrella; 
next she wished for mother’s common um- 
brella; after that she remembered with long- 
ing the old umbrella in the attic. 

When school was dismissed, Katrina dis- 
covered that all the little girls were pro- 
vided with umbrellas; moreover, they whis- 
pered while gazing at her Sunday white 
dress and dainty hat. She thought Fliza- 
beth Morgan said, ‘‘Serves her right.’”’ It 
soon became evident that not one of them 
intended to share an umbrella with Katrina. 
At last little Angie Munson was so sure 
of the fact that she did a brave thing. She 
offered to take Katrina home beneath her old 
family umbrella. It was the worst-looking 
umbrella in the village, faded into a dingy 
brown with ribs bent and twisted. 

“The boys played tent with it,’’ Angie ex- 
plained, blushing rosy red at the same time. 
She was so ashamed of that umbrella. 

“Tt’s big enough for two, though,”’ Katrina 
interrupted, ‘‘and I don’t want to get wet. 
Angie, you are the dearest girl ever.”’ 

Before Angie and Katrina had walked a 
block, Angie had forgotten to be ashamed 
of her umbrella. The cloak of vanity Ka- 
trina had been wearing seemed to slip off 
in that shower, and some way, beneath the 
Munson family umbrella, Miss Katrina 
returned to herself, becoming once more 
the little girl she used to be. 

On reaching Katrina’s home, Angie was per- 
suaded against her will to come in and have 
a cup of hot chocolate. 

“But I’m in a hurry to get home to-night,” 
she said to Katrina’s mother. 

“We won't keep you more than ten 
minutes,” urged Katrina, “‘so you must 
come in.’’ 

When Angie stepped out on the veranda 
to take her umbrella, it was gone. 
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“Your brother borrowed it,” explained 
the grocer’s boy who had been waiting at a 
neighbor’s gate. ‘I heard him say he was 
going to borrow it for half an hour while 
you were visiting with Katrina.” 

“Oh, dear,” exclaimed Angie, ‘‘then by the 
time I get home Aunt Florence will be gone. 
She said she couldn’t’”’— 

“Why, don’t forget that I have an um- 
brella,”’ interrupted Katrina, dashing into 
the hall and returning with the pearl-handled 
blue silk umbrella that had waited so long 
for a shower. 

“What, that?” demanded Angie, scarcely 
believing her own eyes. 

“Why, of course. And, dear me, I never 
was so glad to be the owner of it as I am this 
minute.”’ 

All the way down the long village street 
that afternoon Katrina’s schoolmates gazed 
in wonder through their windows when they 
saw Angie Munson’s smiling face beneath 
the blue silk umbrella. 

This is the end of the umbrella story 
because, when Katrina discovered that her 
new umbrella was big enough for two, she 
discovered at the same time.the way to hap- 
piness. She had so nearly missed the path! 
Frances Margaret Fox, in North-western 
Christian Advocate. 


Growing a Name. 


Little Luke Hays could write his name. 
He brought his slate to show his mother 
what round, clear letters he could make. 

“Would you like to make your name 
grow, Luke?” said his mother. 

“T never saw a name grow,” said Luke. 

Then his mother took him out into the 
garden. She gave him a stick with a sharp 
point and made him write his name in large 
letters in the middle of a bed of black earth: 
then his mother sowed mignonette seed 
along the letters. 

“Now,” she said, “‘in a few weeks you will 
see your name growing tall and sweet.” 

Luke went away the next day to visit 
his grandmother, and, when he came home 
again, three weeks later, he ran at once to 
the garden. There was his name, “Luke 
Hays,” in pretty green letters, just as he 
had written it. Luke was delighted, and 
has never failed to grow his name every 
year since.—Selected. 


Howard was only twenty months older 
than the baby. He had somehow come to 
realize that Elwood, who was creeping, was 
more likely to be in mischief when quiet. 
One day he called to his mother with a great 
deal of anxiety in his little voice, ‘‘ Mamma, 
I hear Elwood keeping still.”—The Delin- 
eator. 


An alert little five-year-old was-taking a 
walk in a city park with her mother for the 
first time, and, when they arrived at the boat 
landing where the swan boats were waiting 
for passengers, little Elsie pulled away and 
declared very vigorously that she did not 
want to go, and, as her mother urged her, she 
broke into tears. 

This sudden fear was so unusual that 
her mother could not understand it until 
she heard the boatman’s call,— 

“Come along, come along—ride clear 
around the pond—only five cents for ladies 
and gents—children thrown in!’’—Exchange. 
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Unitarian House, Chautauqua, N.Y. 


Our headquarters in Chautauqua will be 
open during July and August, and we offer 
its hospitality to all liberals coming to 
Chautauqua. Public services of worship 
are held on Sunday mornings at 10 and 
Wednesday evenings at 7 o’clock. A free 
loan library, Association tracts, and a read- 
ing table will be available at all times. On 
the afternoon of Wednesday, July 20, a 
special Unitarian Conference will be held, 
the subject for discussion being ‘‘College 
Trained Men and Women; How the Uni- 
tarian Church is Helping Some of Them; 
Might it help more?’’ Addresses will be 
given by Mr. John Graham Brooks of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., who approaches the subject 
from the point of view of a thorough student 
of social affairs; Rev. Henry Wilder Foote 
of Ann Arbor, Mich., secretary of the De- 
partment of Education of the American 
Unitarian Association, who is familiar with 
the college town pulpit and its work; and 
Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, minister of the 
First Parish Church of Cambridge, Mass. 
On Thursday morning following the con- 
ference there will be a minister’s meeting, 
to which all Unitarian ministers are invited; 
and in the evening a public reception will 
be held in Unitarian House, in honor of 
Dr. Crothers. All Unitarians are cordially 
invited to be in Chautauqua at the time of 
our conference. The Chautauqua Insti- 
tution programme for the week of our con- 
ference, July 17-23, is one of special in- 
terest. Sermon and devotional hours by 
Rt. Rev. Charles D. Williams, Bishop of 
Michigan; 11 A.M., lecture series on “‘Co- 
operation,” by Mr. John Graham Brooks of 
Cambridge, author of “The Social Unrest”’ 
and ‘‘As Others See Us’’; 2.30 p.m., lecture 
series by Dr. Crothers of Cambridge; 5 P.M. 
reading hours by Miss Mabel C. Bragg of 
New York City, instructor in story-telling 
for children in the Summer Schools. Even- 
ings: concerts on Monday and Friday; 
recitals Tuesday and Thursday, by Miss 
Katherine Oliver of Kenton, Ohio; gymnas- 
tic exhibition Wednesday; moving picture 
programme Saturday by the D. W. Robert- 
son Company. 

Among other attractive features of the 
season’s programme may be mentioned a 
course of lectures by Prof. Albert Bushnell 
Hart of Harvard University; a symposium 
upon Health and Efficiency, with addresses 
by Mr. Horace Fletcher, Dr. J. H. Kellogg, 
superintendent of the Battle Creek Sanato- 
rium, and Dr. H. W. Wiley of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Other 
notable speakers will be Sir William and 
Lady Ramsey of Edinburgh; Mrs. Philip 
Snowden of London, leader of the Women’s 
Movement in England; and Mr. Edward 
Howard .Griggs. On Saturday, July 30, 
the second annual concert will be given 
by the New York Symphony Orchestra, 
under the direction of Mr. Walter Dam- 
rosch. 

Further information concerning Chau- 
tauqua and its programme for the coming 
summer may be obtained by addressing the 
Chautauqua Institution, Chautauqua, N.Y. 

The American Unitarian Association main- 
tains headquarters at Chautauqua, that all 
visiting Unitarians may feel that they havea 
home there which they may call their own. 
A few pleasant rooms are available for rent 
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to persons desiring them. ‘The receipts 
from this source help maintain the house. 
Unitarian House is in charge of Mr. and 
Mrs. Brown, and anything which they can 
do to make the way easy for those who have 
never been to Chautauqua and who desire 
to come will be done upon application. 
Address, Rev. William Channing Brown, 
Littleton, Mass. (until July 1); Box 174, 
Chautauqua, N. Y. (after July 1). 


Isles of Shoals Meetings. 


Friends who are planning to attend the 
Isles of Shoals meetings must remember 
the directions : (1) Send one dollar for mem- 
bership fee for either the Summer Meetings 
or the Sunday School Institute. .-Those 
proposing to remain through both series of 
meetings must send two dollars for member- 
ship; but members of the Institute may come 
on Saturday, July 16, and participate in the 
closing sessions of the earlier meetings. (2) 
Send full name and proper prefix (Mr., Mrs., 
or Miss) of each member in your party. (3) 
State date and time for which rooms are re- 
quired. (4) Send as promptly as possible, as 
accommodations are limited. 

At the Ocean House on Smutty Nose 
thirty people may be accommodated. Rates 
will be $8 per week. People who desire 
to pitch tents on Smutty Nose may obtain 
table board at reasonable rates. For ac- 
commodations here address Mrs. C. Caswell, 
Isles of Shoals, N.H. 

As heretofore, the Oceanic will be the head- 
quarters of the meetings, but some sessions 
of the first week will be held on Appledore. 
Rates at either hotel to members of the As- 
sociation or Institute will be $14 per week 
and $2.50 per day. The season for reduced 
rates will begin July 1. For accommodations 
at the Oceanic address Mr. George B. Davis, 
care of Southern Maine Steamship Company, 
Portsmouth, N.H. For accommodations at 
the Appledore address Mr. H. W. Morse, 
Isles of Shoals, N.H. 


The Meadville Library. 


A pleasing event in the life of the librarian 
of the Meadville Theological School was the 
receipt of a box of books from the library of 
one of the older Unitarian ministers, also a 
graduate and trustee of the school, with the 
request that after the librarian had taken 
those that he wished for, he should distrib- 
ute the rest among the students of the school. 
Among the few that were not duplicates in 
the library the librarian found some of 
value, including a biography of one of the 
pastors of the Meadville Unitarian church. 
This statement is made the basis for an ap- 
peal to other Unitarian ministers, and even 
laymen, to do likewise, to send books and 
sermons no longer wanted to the Mead- 
ville Theological School, as it will often 
happen that, in spite of the many old, per- 
haps useless, books, perhaps duplicates, 
there will be found now and then books of 
value. The library is not as strong as it 
should be in books dealing with the history 
of the Unitarian denomination, and is weak 
in its collections of Unitarian sermons, some 
offwhich could have been had when they were 
given away, but are now hard to get hold of. 
The librarian will willingly pay the freight 
for the privilege of looking over these old 
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books, for the sake of finding those books 
which are of little value to the ordinary 
person, but much needed in this library to 
build up its collection of Unitarian denom- 
inational history. 

WALTER C. GREEN, Librarian. 
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Ministers in Boston. 


At the Boston Young Men’s Christian 
Union, as a convenience to the public, a 
list is now being prepared, giving the address 
of those ministers of all religious denomina- 
tions who expect to be in Boston, or near by, 
during the summer months of July and 
August and to September 15 or any portion 
of that time. Clergymen of all denomina- 
tions are invited to mail a postal card, giv- 
ing their addresses for any portion of the 
above time, if to be in Boston or vicinity, 
to Frank I,. Locke, president, 48 Boylston 
Street, Boston. This list may be consulted 
by the public every day from 8 a.m. to 
10 P.M, at the rooms of the Union. 


The Harvard Divinity School. 


The annual meeting of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation of the Harvard Divinity School will 
be held on Tuesday, June 28. 

Business meeting in Divinity Chapel at 
10.30 A.M. The necrologist, Rev. Samuel 
B. Stewart, will report in print, and, so far 
as time permits, there will be brief, volun- 
tary tributes from members present. At 
11.30 address by Rev. William C. Gannett, 
D.D., subject, ‘‘The Heart’s Side in the 
Rising Religion,” closing with the dedication 
of a tablet in memory of Rev. John White 
Chadwick. 

Immediately after the address, social 
gathering at the Harvard Union; dinner at 
one o’clock. Rev. Paul R. Frothingham, 
vice-president of the Association, will pre- 
side; and there will be addresses by Hon. 
John D. Long, Dean Fenn, Rev. Samuel M. 
Crothers, D.D., Rev. William I. Lawrance, 


and others. Tickets at $1 at Divinity 
Library. 
Members of the Association wishing 


tickets of admission to the Yard on Com- 
mencement Day who are not entitled to 
them through other organizations may ob- 
tain them on application to the secretary 
with stamped addressed envelope enclosed, 
or at the meeting June 28. 

The public, especially friends of the late 
John White Chadwick, are cordially invited 
to the meeting in the chapel, Tuesday 
morning, at half past eleven. 

RODERICK STEBBINS, Secretary, 
96 Morton Road, Milton, Mass. 


The James Freeman Clarke Calendar. 


A monthly calendar, with quotations from 
the writings of James Freeman Clarke, has 
been sent to the ministers of the Unitarian 
denomination during the first six months of 
the year 1910. It will be continued during 
the rest of the year to all who would like to 
receive it. It is sent as a gift, of course, 
without any charge whatever. But, as there 
is always a proportion who do not care for 
such things, and we have no means of know- 
ing which these are, we will ask those who 
do wish to receive the calendar during the 
six months of the year still to come to be 


_able and harmless recreation in a locality 
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kind. enough to send a post-card to Miss 
L. Freeman Clarke, Coolidge Point, Magnolia, 
Mass. 
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Aff Souls’, Potter Place. 


The establishment of ‘All Souls’ Union 
Church at Potter Place may be termed a 
hopeful experiment. It is the effort of the 
people in this little New Hampshire village 
to provide a suitable house for religious 
worship and sufficient opportunity for reason- 


where both have in the past been lacking. 
The newly formed society, while unde- 
nominational, has voted to ally itself with 
the New Hampshire Unitarian Association, 
and has further stipulated that in case of 
the failure of the enterprise, its church and 
property shall revert to the American Uni- 
tarian Association. 

The church building, for which excava- 
tion has already been begun, is to be a simple 


structure of gray shingles with field-stone 
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joined heartily in the singing. The next ser- 
vice will be held Sunday, June 26, at 5 p.m., 
and conducted by Rev. 
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is offering us, the young people of the Uni- 
tarian Church, a splendid challenge in glo- 


Edward Hale. | rious opportunities for showing what we are 


Steam and electric cars stop at Bellevue | good for and what our faith amounts to,— 


station near the meeting-house. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


The Bene 


The following address was delivered 
May 26, 1910, by Rev. A. D. K. Shurtleff 
at the Second Church, Boston, at the Annual 
Meeting of the Young People’s Religious 
Union, Anniversary Week :— 


In the Old Testament story of the Exodus 
we are told that, when the Children of Israel, 
having left Egypt, came to the Red Sea, 
they camped there, the sea seeming to be 
an impassable barrier. The God said unto 


whether it be simply a negation of outgrown 
theology, and therefore a dead and useless 
thing, or a faith strong in affirmation, 
thrilling with life and therefore inspiring us 
to deeds of sacrifice and effective service, 
and giving us joy in the doing of God’s will. 

It has been said that opportunity for ser- 
vice is the greatest blessing that can come to 
anyman. If this be true,—and I believe that 
it is,—then we of this generation are blessed 
far above any who have gone before, for the 
door of opportunity swings wide before us 
and we need only enter. 

Through and because of the sacrifice of 
others the spirit of brotherhood is everywhere 
to-day. Associations, institutions for social 
advancement, social justice for philan- 
thropy of every sort, are found throughout 
our country: and the demand with them all 


their leader, Moses, ‘‘Speak unto the Chil- 


is for young people,—that they give their 
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foundations, and will contain besides the main 
auditorium a large recreation room, kitchen, 
and dressing-rooms for men and women. 
It is hoped the cost will not exceed $3,000. 
The building site has been presented by a 
member of the new parish. 

As in most farming communities in New 
England, actual money is a scarce article; 
but several of the members are contributing 
the stone necessary for the cellar walls and 
will give their labor in digging and other 
branches where it can be made available. 
If there are any friends who would like to 
aid a deserving missionary enterprise, this 
offers a genuine opportunity. 


West Roxbury Meeting-house. 


A service commemorative of Theodore 
Parker was held on the grass at the side of 
the old West Roxbury Meeting-house Sunday 
afternoon, June 19. Theodore Parker’s in- 
Stallation, took place in this same building on 
June 21, 1837. Rev. Francis H. Rowley 
conducted the service, and Rev. S. H. Winkley 


and Mr. Edwin D. Mead made spirited ad- 


A good audience was present and 


dren of Israel that they go forward’’; and 
when, in obedience to this command, they 
went forward, the waters divided, they passed 
through, and journeyed on towards the 
promised land. 

“Speak unto the Children of Israel that 
they go forward.” I believe that this is 
the command that God would have given 
the young people of the liberal church to-day. 

Led by our fathers, we have come forth 
from the Egyptian bondage of outgrown 
dogma, and are looking forward into a prom- 
ised land, but one which as yet we have not 
found. Between it and us is the Red Sea 
of adventure, of possible failure, possible 
success. No one can tell what the waters 
may hide from us or just what they may 
mean for us; yet advance we must, trusting 
that for us as for the Children of Israel the 
waters may be divided, and that we passing 
through may go forward, not merely seek- 
ing to escape the past or to possess the future, 
but to quicken the future with Life. 

The world loves heroism,—loves men and 


women who consecrate themselves to the 
doing of hard tasks and who accomplish 
their undertakings. And the world to-day 


time, their strength in hospitals, asylums, 
settlements, associated charities, civic move- 
ments; that they enter into all the activi- 
ties of the church, pouring out their lives 
for the kingdom of God on earth. 

And young people are answering to this 
call royally. With the same spirit that 
filled our volunteers in the time of our na- 
tional conflict they are everywhere taking 
upon themselves the yoke of service, bearing 
with humanity its burden of misery and 
sin, helping humanity to conquer every 
injustice. And God is blessing them and 
making their labor fruitful. It is our glory 
to know that Unitarian young people are 
always among the first to give themselves 
in such service, and it is ours to know that 
such service is in the highest sense religious 
work; for it is only as we love our brother 
whom we have seen that we learn to love 
God whom we have not seen. 

Therefore I bid you give yourselves to 
such service in the future with a devotion 
greater even that that which has character- 
ized the past; and I doubt not but that you 
will do so, because, as I have visited unions 
in many parts of our country, as representa~ 
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tive of the National Union, I have heard 
everywhere only words of highest praise 
spoken of the character, the ability, the 
generous willing spirit of our Unitarian 
young people. They command respect and 
admiration in every community, even from 
those who seriously differ from them the- 
ologically. This spirit will continue. 

But a fact which I wish to emphasize 
this evening—and which my experience in 
field work leads me to believe many are 
forgetting—is this, as young people of the 
church a special opportunity for service is 
ours and a great obligation is laid upon us; 
and, as a religious movement, using that work 
in its usual sense, we must endure or fail 
according as we are true or false to this 
obligation. 

Only as we are faithful can we hope that 
God will roll back the waters of the sea that 
we may go forward saved from an untimely 
death. Only as we are faithful are we worthy 
of salvation. 

As young people of the church, it is ours 
not only to help in every philanthropy, in 
every movement for civic righteousness, 
but ours to acquaint man with God; to 
proclaim not simply freedom for dogma, but 
faith in freedom; freedom which shall be 
like a great light to those who are groping in 
darkness; faith which shall make the heart 
brave, the life strong, the soul triumphant; 
faith that shall quicken within us, as noth- 
ing else can quicken it, the spirit of brother- 
hood and shall cause that brotherhood to 
be realized in our midst. 

The world sorely needs the outstretched 
hand that gives alms and sympathy. It 
needs the heart which feels for humanity’s 
sorrows. But more than all, and especially 
just now, does it need strong, clear thinking 
on the things which be of God; for the 
thought of God must ever be the foundation 
of all that shall endure. To answer this 
need is a far more difficult task than to answer 
any other. 

I therefore call you to this task. I chal- 
lenge you, in the name of the world, to think 
clearly, definitely on religious things, and to 
state your faith in terms of affirmation 
that it may be easily understood; to pro- 
claim a great hope; to break your spiritual 
bread that it may in very truth feed the 
multitude, and that they may know what 
it is that has satisfied their souls, comforted 
their hearts, inspired their lives. 

It is after all a comparatively easy thing 
to clothe the naked, to feed the hungry, to 
give drink to the thirsty. It is easy to get 
up a church entertainment, giving the pro- 
ceeds to some charitable object; but to 
speak to the heart, to quicken the spirit, 
to save from temptation, to inspire, is as 
much more difficult as it is worth while. 
Then, too, as experience has taught many, 
you may supply every material comfort 
that man’s nature demands; you may vastly 
improve his social condition, and in the end 
find that you have really accomplished 
nothing. But who quickens man’s spirit 
thereby quickens and changes his entire 
condition. We must be careful not to forget 
this, but in the future as we go forward, 
while not neglecting in any way our social 
obligations, we must put greater emphasis 
here. It is imperative if we are to endure. 

As showing the spirit fully in which I 
would have you enter upon such labor I 
quote in closing a parable from Dr. Calthrop. 
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Long*ages ago when God was building his 
America, it fell on a day that all the beasts 
of the field were gathered together before 
the Lord. And the Lord said, ‘‘Who will 
go and build for me a Florida barrier against 
the stormy Atlantic, so that my tropic 
Mexican sea may bask in eternal smiles?”’ 
And all the beasts and the birds and the 
fishes said, ‘““We will go up.” And the 
beasts brought huge trees of the forest and 
rocks of the soil, and the birds wove the 
twigs together with their beaks, and the 
fishes covered them with sand and with 
slime. 

But it fell on a day just when they had 
finished their barrier the Ocean rose in his 
might and tossed their vast labor with huge 
scorn away. And it was so that, when once 
again all the creatures appeared before the 
Lord, they kept silence for very shame. 
But out of the silence there came a tiny 
voice, so small and weak that only the ear 
of the Lord, who ever bends it down close 
to hear the cry of his feeblest creature, could 
hear it. Now the voice was the voice of 
the corals, and they said, ‘‘We will go up.” 
And the Lord said, ‘‘Go up and prosper, for 
I have delivered it into your hands.” And 
so Florida was builded. The beasts were 
strong, but they gave the work of their hands 
alone. The corals were small and weak, 
but they gave themselves. 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


REV. WILLIAM I., LAWRANCE, PRESIDENT. 


Sunday School Institutes, 


Two institutes for the benefit of Sunday- 
school teachers and officers will be held this 
summer, in both of which the president of 
the Sunday School Society has part. 

The first will be held at Meadville, Pa., 
from June 27 to July 11, inclusive. ‘There 
will be courses of lectures by Prof. F. C. 
Doan, Ph.D., on ‘The Religion of Child- 
hood’’; Prof. F. A. Christie, D.D., on ‘The 
Jesus of History”’; and Miss S. C. Bullard, 
on ‘‘Kindergarten Methods,’ the last to 
be illustrated by examples of teaching. 
Rev. W. I. Lawrance will give a course of 
Readings from the Prophets, and will con- 
duct conferences on Sunday-school methods 
and materials. Popular evening lectures 
will be given by President Southworth, 
Rev. L. W. Mason, D.D., Rev. J. H. Apple- 
bee, Mr. Lawrance, and others. 

The locality of this Institute, together 
with the splendid opportunities for study 
and recreation offered, should make it at- 
tractive to all churches in the Middle West. 
It is hoped that all of these will be repre- 
sented in the membership. The total ex- 
pense, including board, room rent, and 
membership, is figured at about $15. 

The third annual Sunday School Institute 
at the Isles of Shoals will be held July 18 
to 22, inclusive. Here there will be a course 
of lectures on “ The Psychology of Religious 
Teaching,” by Rev. G. R. Dodson, Ph.D., 
of St. Louis; Rev. W. I. Lawrance will 
give a series of ‘Bible Readings in the Gos- 
pels”; daily conferences on Sunday-school 
methods will be held; Rev. A. R. Hussey 
of Baltimore will give two lectures on “The 
Parables,” 
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There will be three lectures illustrated 
by the stereopticon: one by Rey. Alfred 
Manchester, on ‘‘Palestine,’’ one by Mrs. 
Caroline B. Lawrance, on ‘‘ The Passion Play 
of Oberammergau,’’ and one on ‘The Use 
of Pictures in Religious Instruction,” by 
Miss Frances M. Dadmun, this last to 
be given on the Saturday evening previous. 
In addition, Rev. J. A. Puffer will speak on 
“Boy Problems.” 

A week at the Shoals, ten miles out to sea, 
furnishes all the delights of an ocean voyage 
without the discomforts. The rocks, the . 
surf, the comfortable hotel, the congenial 
company of Unitarian Sunday-school workers, 
the lectures and conferences, the long after- 
noons for recreation, and the unique candle- 
light service to close the day, combine to 
furnish a delightful week, not to be dupli- 
cated elsewhere. 

While these larger institutes are of su- 
preme value, others conducted on a more 
modest scale might also be helpful. The 
president of the Society will be glad to or- 
ganize such institutes in connection with 
the meetings of local conferences through- 
out the denomination, and wita s~all groups 
of churches so situated as to make this pos- 
sible, or even with single churches where 
such co-operation is not to be had. 

In these institutes the greater part of the 
work would naturally be done by the presi- 
dent, but in every case it should be possible 
for the local workers to co-operate with 
lectures or conferences. The president will 
be particularly glad to open correspondence 
with secretaries of conferences, or with 
pastors, superintendents, or others looking 
toward the holding of such institutes. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Meetings. 


THE Cxicaco AssociaATE ALLIANCE.— 
The Alliance met at Geneva, IIll., Thursday, 
June 2, in the Unitarian Church. Mrs. 
Ernest C. Smith, the president, opened the 
meeting with the reading of a poem by 
E. T. Raymer. The minutes of the May 
meeting were read and approved. The 
annual report of the Geneva Branch was 
read. The members of this branch num- 
ber sixteen, and during the year twenty-one 
meetings have been held, all for sewing, with 
the exception of one. A Christmas sale 
was given, and the young people gave a 
supper, both of which added about $120 
to the Alliance treasury. 

The First Church Branch Alliance reports 
forty-five members, and meetings every 
Friday, all-day sewing, alternating with 
afternoon meetings, with a programme. 
Sewing has been done for charitable insti- 
tutions, various appeals answered, and 
severals luncheons served. Also the mem- 
bers of the Alliance have started and are 
“mothering”? a Sunday-school in connection 
with the church. 

Mrs. Fleming reported the result of the 
meeting of the Programme Committee. 
Mrs. Jarvis gave a report of the Alliance 
luncheon and meeting at the Western Con- 
ference. ; 

Rev. F. V. Hawley gave a short report 
of the May meeting in Boston, after which 
he gave an address on “Social Ideals.”” The 
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roll-call showed an attendance of thirty- 
two. 

On motion the meeting adjourned. E. W. 
Mason, Secretary. 


THE WORCESTER CONFERENCE.—The con- 
ference met with the First Congregational 
Church and Society in Northboro, Mass., 
on the evening of the 8th and oth of 
June. A service of public worship was con- 
ducted by the minister of the church, Rev. 
J. C. Kent, with prayer by Dr. S. C. Beane 
of Grafton and sermon by Rev. Frederick 
Gill of Arlington. On Thursday morning 
devotional service was conducted by Rev. 
George Spurr of Petersham. At half past 
ten o’clock the president, Judge Smith of 
Clinton, called the conference to order. 
The first speaker, on ‘‘Our Message and Our 
Messengers,’’ was Rev. L. G. Wilson, who 
said that Unitarians have many messages. 
We have to do with religion as a force op- 
erative in human life, not with special 
interpretations of it. It is an elemental 
force with which we have to reckon as 
much as with gravitation. He then dwelt 
on the various expressions of religion through 
the intellect, the emotions, and the ewsthetic 
sense, demanding truth, goodness, beauty, 
and worship. 

The Church ever insists upon the will of 
God as a reality and entertains the vision of 
a new social order. Our function is to 
convey the vital force that shall compel 
mankind to organize the new society. The 
medieval Church fostered great geniuses, 
who wrought greatly because they built 
for God; but a new age calls for a new type 
of inter-racial man. ‘The greatness of the 
future is a cosmopolitan greatness. In the 
Church Universal we are assigned a glorious 
task. 

The discussion was opened by Rev. 
Robert F. Leavens of Fitchburg. Rev. 
Henry Williamson of Dundee, Scotland, was 
invited to tell the conference something 
about his work among the mill workers. 

_ The Conference voted to send greetings to 
Mr. Williamson’s church in Dundee and other 
Unitarian gatherings which he may meet in 
Great Britain. Rev. Calvin Stebbins of 
Framingham was called for and made brief 
remarks suggested by the address by Mr. 
Wilson. Upon the invitation of Rev. J. C. 
Kent in behalf of his church the conference 
adjourned until two o’clock to lunch and 
enjoy the public library and the natural 
beauties of Northboro’on one of the rarest 
of June days. 

* Upon reassembling, the report of the 
Credential Committee showed that thirty- 
one of the thirty-three churches of the 


} conference were represented by 18 min- 
_ isters, 132 delegates, and 254 visitors, a 
total of 404. 

3 In the absence of Rev. A. S. Garver, 


Dr. S. A. Eliot spoke on “The Unitarian 
Messengers,” saying that Mr. Garver was 
the finest type of Unitarian messenger, 
being a combination of temperance and ardor, 
having a well-balanced personality respon- 
sive to the charm of music and art, yet never 
shirking the drudgery of his profession, free 
from all pietism, yet possessing a natural 
wholesome reverence. Our messengers are 
human personalities and our message truth 
and brotherhood. The messengers of the 
Unit principles are the people of the 
churches. 
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Dr. Eliot urged more attention to the 
recruiting of the ministry and more ample 
provision for the ministers’ needs, concluding 
with the recommendation that the Uni- 
tarians of Worcester contribute at least 
Society 
Miss Louisa 
Blake of Worcester told of the work that the 
Post-office Mission is doing in Worcester 
County, and spoke of the need of more of 


$20,000 to the Service Pension 


within the next few months. 


our literature in Italian. 


Rey. W. A. Wood of Upton advocated 
the carrying of our message to men with the 
living voice in the language of the people. 
We need to get into touch with workingmen 
and convince them that the Church is the 


vehicle of human helpfulness and comfort. 
The closing word was spoken by Rey. 


E. F. Hayward of Marlboro, who char- 
acterized Unitarianism as a. rationalism that 
is reverent and that demands the exercise 


of all our energies. James C. Duncan, Sec- 
retary. 


THe New HAMPSHIRE UNITARIAN AsSo- 
CIATION.—The annual meeting was held 
in Milford, on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
June 7 and 8. The visiting delegates were 
cordially received by Rev. and Mrs. F. W. 
Holden, who were most generous in their 
hospitality. The speakers all sounded a note 
of confidence and of hope, and the confer- 
ence was declared to be of the best. 

On Tuesday afternoon the meeting was 
opened with prayer by the recording sec- 
retary, the president said a few words of 
greeting, and the usual routine business was 
transacted, at the close of which Rev. 
Sydney B. Snow of Concord gave a most 
illuminating address on the subject, ‘The 
Work and Opportunities in California,” 
emphasizing especially the ideals, the spirit 
of togetherness, the habit of worship, and 
the willing serviceableness of our churches 
on the Pacific coast. In the discussion 
which followed Mr. McDougall emphasized 
the worshipful quality as the permanent 
element in the churches. 

“The Cause and Progress of Temperance”’ 
was the next subject, ably and eloquently 
treated by Rev. J. H. Crooker, D.D., of 
Boston, who said “‘that this whole problem 
would be solved when the good people see 
what its real nature is and realize its impor- 
tance.”’ ‘‘The present difficulty is to lead 
people to see and understand the magni- 
tude of the problem. We must organize 
and drive home the facts, then reason will 
act and conscience compel. It faces us as a 
new problem now that the laboratories 
have destroyed the idea that. alcohol is a 
food.”” “The ‘Task before us in New 
Hampshire this Fall’”’ was set forth in the 
clear and convincing words of Rev. J. H. 
Robbins, superintendent of the Anti-saloon 
League, Concord. He said that we must 
give serious consideration to two things; viz., 
“special interest and the public welfare’’: 
careful thought touching these matters he con- 
sidered to be the League’s paramount work. 
The work of the field secretary under the 
Downing Foundation made a report of the 
year’s activities. 

The service of worship on Tuesday even- 
ing wes conducted by Rev. Messrs. Ives 
and Green, the sermon being preached by 
Rev. Charles E. Park of Boston. ‘The ser- 
mon on the subject, ‘‘Losing and Finding 
Life,”” was both interesting and suggestive. 
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The devotional service on Wednesday 
morning was conducted by Rev. H. H. Mott, 
after which the conference listened to the 
report of committees, and the following 
named officers were elected: president Hon. 
Clarence E. Carr, Andover; vice-presidents, 
Judge J. W. Remick, Concord; Mr. Horace 
A. Perry, Walpole; Mr. Charles L. Richard- 
son, Manchester; general secretary, Rev. 
H. C.. McDougall, Franklin; recording 
secretary, Rev. H. Sumner Mitchell, Keene; 
treasurer, Dr. John W. Staples, Franklin; 
directors, Mr. R. W. Sulloway, Franklin; 
Mr. George B. Stratton, Concord; Dr. H. K. 
Faulkner, Keene; Mr. C. D. Smith, Lebanon; 
Mr. George H. Williams, Dover; Prof. 
James A. Tufts, Exeter. 

The conference then took up the work 
planned for the morning session, and Rev. 
Alfred Gooding read a paper on ‘‘ Theodore 
Parker,” which brought out some discus- 
sion of a reminiscent nature from Mr. Shaw, 
who was personally acquainted with Theo- 
dore Parker. Rev. Messrs. Ives and 
McDougall also joined in the discussion. 

“The New Problem of the Country Min- 
ister (How to make both ends meet at the 
present cost of living)’ brought out a lively 
discussion, led by Rev. S. L. jElberfeld and 
Rey. F. H. Holden, who_told the conference 
what they were doing in their respective 


Addresses. 


Rev. Edward A. Horton’s address con- 
tinues to be 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


The address of Rev. Thomas Clayton is 
now 1457 J Street, Fresno, Cal. 


Deaths. 


CORA H. K. PITTMAN. 


Miss Cora H. K. Pittman, who died May 27, roro, at 
her home in Keokuk, Ia., was born of distinguished ancestry 
and belonged to the third generation of prominent Uni- 
tarians in this city, her grandfather being one of the or- 
ganizers of this the oldest Unitarian society in the State. 
High traditions had thus been handed to her, and she but 
carried them farther in her own integrity and loving 
service. Professionally, her attainment was high. The 
principal of one of our schools, all her life she was a student 
and worker of great insight. Personally a woman of 
beautiful attributes, all heart and sympathy, with a clear 
sense of humor, a mind of fine fibre, and a spirit of noble 
temper, she exerted an influence in widely different direc- 
tions that was enviable. Among her students, her friends, 
and in many high causes, and in her home she has stood 
for highest enlightenment and willingness to serve the ends 
of truth and right in love and utter self-forgetfulness. 
In her business relations she applied the same high prin- 
ciples as characterized the other relations of her life. 


High virtues such as hers must now be the comfort of 
her bereaved family and friends, and ought to be an in- 
centive to other women who know and understand the 
necessity of women performing their share in accelerating 
the education and the great onward causes of our country. 

The funeral was held at the home in Keokuk, the service 
being conducted by Dr. M. Rowena Morse, minister of 
the First Unitarian Society. 


LADY of large experience wishes to help those who 

need help, educationally, in English, music, or 
sketching from nature. Would enjoy reading to those 
who need a reader and companion. Would go where 
desired, Please address E. A. B., care Christian Register, 
Boston, Mass. 


A 


Boston, with two or three others. 
Register, Boston, Mass. 


Orc. BIBLE, . 25c. Smallest in the world, 
Ze) ‘smaller than postage. 256 pages. Handsomely 
bound. Regular price, $1. Address A. V. Sawyer, L. B., 
35, Waukegan, Ill. 


LADY would like to share housekeeping in her 
large house in pleasantcountry town, one hour from 
Address P., Christian 
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fields to increase their incomes, the idea! 
being suggested that the minister has a*right 
to undertake some work other than that 
of the pastorate, that ample provision may be 
made for the future of his family. The 
discussion was continued by Rev. Messrs. 
Snow, McDougall, Ives, and Elberfeld. 

The conference closed its session with a 
symposium on the subject, ‘“‘What the 
Liberal Faith Means to Me,’’ in which two 
laymen and two ministers were called to 
testify concerning the faith which had set 
them free, the speakers being Hon. C. E. 
Carr, Dr. John W. Staples, Rev. H. Sumner 
Mitchell, and Rev. H. C. McDougall. 

The president appointed, at the request 
of the superintendent of the Anti-saloon 
League, the following named persons as a 
committee of co-operation: Rev. Messrs. 
McDougall, Mitchell, and Ives. 

After a vote of thanks for its generous 
hospitality the conference was dismissed 
with the benediction by Rev. W. C. Adams. 
H. Sumner Mitchell, Recording Secretary. 


PLYMOUTH AND Bay CONFERENCE,—The 
forty-third annual meeting was held with 
the church in Cohasset on May 18. Great 
credit is due the pastor and people of that 
ancient parish for their wise management 
of all the details which made this meeting 
memorable in the annals of the conference. 
At the business meeting officers were elected 
for the ensuing year, and resolutions were 
adopted in memory of the late vice-presi- 
dent, Rev. C. Y. De Normandie. The 
report of the treasurer showed a balance 
on hand of $128.53. 

The devotional service was conducted by 
Rey. Abram Wyman, who took for his Script- 
ure lesson Paul’s message to the Church 
in Sardis. Rev. Frederick Gill of Arlington 
gave an address on ‘“‘The Background of 
Our Social Unrest.” He said that ‘Our 
present social unrest is not a sign of disease, 
but the inevitable consequence of what has 
been going on for the last three hundred years. 
It is the natural, logical, inevitable outcome 
of all that has preceded it. Social discon- 
tent is the dynamic of progress, the great 
hope for democratic institutions. Any- 
thing else means stagnation and a stupid 
submission to things as they are.”’ 

Mr. Gill’s admirable address was followed 
by a scholarly paper by Rev. C. F. Dole, 
D.D., on ‘‘ The Social Responsibilities of the 
Church.” ’ 

He began by saying that, if church people 
really mean anything by the words, ‘‘ Thy 
Kingdom Come,” they mean to express their 
desire for a civilized world. The kingdom of 
God is civilization; that is, a condition where 
men live together in friendliness, with tem- 
perance, with clean lives and in clean cities, 
with the equitable distribution of the wealth 
of the world, with peace between all nations. 
Whoever says ‘‘ Thy will be done’? commits 
himself to do all that he can for the bringing 
about of a real civilization. A church, 
therefore, cannot exist which fails to hold 
itself responsible for solving all the great 
social problems. A true church has the 
key to the solution of these questions. The 
spirit of love or good will at the same time 
makes a church and is behind every effort 
to civilize the world. 

The speaker went on to suggest how the 
guiding idea of religion must be applied. 
The life of each true man is like a healthy 


cell in the organism of the body. 
related to every other and most distant cell, 
but its chief function is to play the part of a 
complete and living cell, where it is, and to 
the group of cells about it. So thejlifefof a 
man, while open to all appeals of sympathy 
with all men in very part of the world, has 
its chief field of effort in maintaining the 
circulation of life in and through itself, for 
the sake of the home where it belongs, for 
the school, the church, the neighborhood, its 
own village or town, the honest and gen- 
erous conduct of its own business. 


Arthur Edward Wilson: 
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Tees 


Tf all 
the church members of America would 
merely see to it that their relations with their 
own families and children and dependents, 
their customers and their employees, were 
thoroughly righteous and humane, a large 
part of the evil in society would disappear. 
The main thing for which the church stands 
is that people shall live as children of God. 
When each cell, and then each group of 
cells, acts normally, then you see the work- 
ing of the kingdom of God. In other words, 
you then see what civilization is. 

At noon a bountiful collation was served 
by the ladies of the church, after which the 
Hon. John D. Long was called upon, who 
responded with one of his excellent extem- 
poraneous speeches. He spoke along the 
lines of the general subject of the morning 
session in his usual clear, forceful, and com- 
prehensive style. 

Another unexpected and most welcome 
number of the programme was a violin 
solo by Miss Bessie Belle Collier. The 
closing address was delivered by the Rev. 
Augustus M. Lord on Theodore Parker. 

After an estimate of the influence of 
Theodore Parker in the development of 
religious thought in America, and an account 
of the salient features of his character and 
life, the speaker closed by saying: ‘‘You and 
I stand to-day in the presence of that great 
spirit. He is ours and we are his. That 
some Unitarians wished to deny him the 
name did not alter the fact of which he him- 
self was sure, that he stood for that in the 
Unitarian doctrine and faith which was truly 
alive, which commanded not a day only, 
but all time. Christianity comes to us, 
seeks us, by the door which Parker opened. 
He was more than a prophet. His influence 
is not exhausted in the coming to pass of 
definite conditions which he foresaw. He 
is a life, an abiding spiritual presence, by 
which men and women of his race and relig- 
ious heritage must test the life and the char- 
acter that are in them.” 

The following officers were elected: Hon. 
William S. Kyle, president; Rev. Edward B. 
Maglathlin and Mr. George O. Wales, vice- 
presidents; Rev. William R. Cole, secretary; 
Mr. Edward Nichols, treasurer. 


Churches. 


FAIRHAVEN, Mass.—Unitarian Memorial 
Church, Rev. Frank Lowe Phalen: Rev. 
Samuel Atkins Eliot, D.D., president of the 
American Unitarian Association, will preach. 


MANCHESTER-BY-THE-SEA, Mass.—First 
Unitarian Church: The usual summer ser- 
vices will be held every Sunday at 11 A.M. 


June 26 Rev. Charles E. St. John of Phila- 


delphia will preach. 


NORTHFIELD, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
Mr. Wilson as- 


sumed charge May 1, 1910. 
week a reception was tendered to Rev. and 
Mrs. Wilson, the vestry being transformed 
into a bower of apple blossoms, Mr. and 
Mrs. Benjamin F. Field receiving with the 
pastor and his wife. 
Society 
stallation service was held June 15 at 8 P.M., 
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The following 


The Ladies’ Sewing 


furnished refreshments. An in- 


and was noteworthy in that four of the New 
England States were represented and three 


of the ministers present were named Wilson. 


The sermon was preached by Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson of Boston, Rev. Daniel M. Wil- 
son of Kennebunk, Me., giving the address 
to the people. Others assisting were Rev. 
M. S. Buckingham of Bernardston, invoca- 
tion and Scriptures; Rev. E. Q. S. Osgood 
of Brattleboro, Vt., prayer; Rev. J. T. 
Sunderland of Hartford, Conn., charge to 
the pastor; Rev. S. R. Maxwell of Green- 
field, right hand of fellowship; and Rev, 
W. W. Coe of Northfield, editor of the 
Northfield Press, welcome to the town. 
Supper was served to the visiting ministers 
and delegates by the branch Alliance. 


West Roxpury, Mass.—First Parish, 
Rev. Ernest S. Meredith: A service in com- 
memoration of the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of the birth of Theodore Parker was 
held at the church over which Theodore 
Parker ministered for many years. De- 
spite the rain, the church was filled. The 
pulpit platform was decorated with flowers 
and greenery, and a bust of Parker was on a 
stand on the pulpit. Rev. Ernest S. Mere- 
dith, minister of the church, had charge of the 
services. Rev. John H. Applebee of Attle- 
boro, a former minister, offered the invoca- 
tion; Rev. George M. Bodge read from the 
Scriptures; Rev. Charles F. Dole offered 
prayer; and there were addresses by Frank 
Sanborn of Concord, Rev. Henry G. Spauld- 
ing of Brookline, and Rabbi Charles Fleischer. 
Frank Sanborn’s topic was ‘Parker the 
Political Philosopher.’”” Mr. Sanborn paid a 
fine tribute to the friend of freedom and relig- 
ion. Unitarianism has triumphed where 
Parker was once denied a hearing. He 
declared that the political service of Parker 
was greater than his religious service. Rev. 
Henry G. Spaulding told personal reminis- 
cences of Theodore Parker. In 1854, when 
Mr. Spaulding was in college. Parker came 
to him and asked him if he needed help to 
meet his expenses, saying that he had good 
friends in Boston who would help him. “In 
1857,” he said, ‘‘I asked Theodore Parker 
for that aid he had offered me three years 
before, and it was given me. That was but 
one illustration of Parker’s acts of kindness 
and love. He was a greater affirmer thana 
denier. Parker proclaimed a certainty. He 
taught that every man should listen to the 
teachings of his own conscience. He taught 
men to love one another and serve one an- 
other, and that every man on this earth has 
his rights. Rabbi Fleischer said: ‘“‘He was a 
scion of that stock that has made Concord 
and Lexingtonfamous. He proclaimed a free 
religion that is natural to man, that religion 
which tells of man’s human aspirations. I 
have a profound respect for all religions to 
aid mankind, but no one of them is final. 


We, like him, should be believers in free” 
The spirit of God as- 


and natural religion. 
serts itself through man. I cannot under- 
stand why any one can be satisfied with being 
a Methodist, a Unitarian, a Jew. Parker 
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was a leader in the spiritual independence 
of the mankind of America. We must get 
away from books for our religion and find it 
in the people and all the people all the time.”’ 
At the close of the service the old silver com- 
munion set, used in the old church, corner 
of Centre and Church Streets, was exhibited. 
There are six pieces, the oldest a cup bearing 
the date of 1721. The silver christening 
bowl, made by Paul Revere, and used by 
Theodore Parker in christening Robert Gould 
Shaw, was also displayed. Many viewed 
the relics in the Theodore Parker room in the 
parish house adjoining the church. 
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Personals. 


An example of Christian brotherliness was 
shown in St. Andrew’s, N.B., a week or 
two ago, when, in order to relieve the pastor, 
who was not very well, Rev. H. P. Ross, 
Anglican clergyman, and Rev. A. T. Bowser, 
Unitarian, conducted the services in Greenock 
Presbyterian Church, the former in the morn- 
ing and the latter in the evening. 


Rev. Leslie W. Sprague of New York, or- 
dained some years ago as a Unitarian min- 
ister, failed to find in that body enough pos- 
itive constructive work, as. he then viewed 
matters. At that time his ability as a lect- 
urer and social worker caused him to be 
chosen as a leader in the Ethical Culture 
Society, New York, under the presidency of 
Dr. Felix Adler. Both in Brooklyn and 
Philadelphia, as well as a periodical lect- 
urer for the Society in Western centres, Mr. 
Sprague has been successful. But for over 
a year or more he has realized the disparity 
between the best of ethical culture and the 
New Testament Christian life. For over a 
year he has been an active member of a circle 
of Methodist, Presbyterian, Congregational, 
and other ministers, and has enjoyed seeing 
men combine their positive evangelical con- 
victions with the utmost freedom of thought 
and kindness of spirit. He has now resigned 
from the Ethical Culture Society and expects 
to find a home where the Christian gospel 
of evangelism is preached. He seems more 
drawn to a Congregational pastorate than 
elsewhere.—Congregationalist. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT of contributions — re- 
ceived by the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society :-— 


May 3. Schenectady, N.Y., Sunday-school ....... $5.00 
5. Portsmouth, N.H., Sunday-school ....... 15.00 
to, Des Moines, Iowa, Sunday-school ....... 7.00 
12. Newburg, N.Y., Sunday-school ......... 5.00 
13. Syracuse, N.Y., Sunday-school........... 15.00 
14. Wollaston, Mass., Sunday-school  (ad- 
jalan h Re. 2s Bly geo, ere ee eS ee I.00 
16. Alameda, Cal., Sunday-school ........... 5.00 
18. Troy, N.Y., Sunday-school ......... 8.60 
31. Cambridge, Mass., First Parish ......... 25.00 
31. Los Angeles, Cal., Sunday-school......... 5.00 


Ricuarp C. Humpureys, 7yveasurer. 


The Saugatuck Summer School. 


We are requested to announce that Rev. 
Benjamin Fay Mills is to conduct a school 
for intellectual and spiritual culture for 
four weeks, commencing July 31, at Sauga- 
tuck, Mich. The enterprise will be called 
the Fellowship Summer School and Recrea- 
tion Centre, and the sessions of the school 
proper will be held on four days a week, 
Tuesday through Friday. There will be 
a large public service on Sunday in the 
pavilion, and Monday and Saturday will 
be play days. The social features will re- 
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ceive especial attention. Mrs. Mills will 
be associated with her husband in the con- 
duct of the school, and the subjects pursued 
will be interpretations of Emerson, Whitman, 
the Oriental Philosophy, the Sermon on the 
Mount, the Art of Living, etc. 

The spot chosen for the project is one of 
the most attractive resorts on the eastern 
shore of Lake Michigan, and affords oppor- 
tunity for the best of summer sports. There 
are forty-two hotels and boarding-houses, 
and facilities for tenting and living in cot- 
tages. Many have already engaged their 
accommodations. Further information may 
be obtained from the secretary of the Sum- 
mer School, Saugatuck, Mich. 


Wherever young people realize the worth 
of elderly friends and fully appreciate them, 


there is not much need for worry as to their 
future. Every young person, to be happy, 
should have many young friends and com- 
panions; but to be successful he should 
have one close, elderly friend to whom to go 
for counsel.—The Wellspring. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 4 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 

Henry M. Williams, President. 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y. Wm, H. Slocum, 7reas. 
Parker B, Field, Suserintendent, 
277 Tremont St., Boston. 
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Pleasantries. 


“Just think of it—a full table d’hote dinner 
for 30 cents; oysters, soup, fish, roast duck, 
salad, ice cream, fruit, demitasse!’’ ‘‘ Where? 
1 ! ' “JY don’t know—but just think 
of it.”’ 


A boy reading the verse, ‘‘And those who 
live in cottages are happier than those who 
sit on thrones,’ startled the crowd by read- 
ing thus, ‘‘And those who live in cottages 
are happier than those who sit on thorns.”’ 


“Infant prodigies are hard to under- 
stand,’’ said the man who is easily im- 
pressed. ‘‘I don’t think so,” replied Miss 
Cayenne. ‘Asa rule they are simply young 
people with highly imaginative parents.” 
Washington Star. 


A sturdy Scotchman had been having a 
dispute with his wife, which resulted in his 
taking refuge under the bed. As she stood 
on guard with a good-sized stick in her hand, 
he called lustily from his retreat: ‘“Ye can 
lamb me and ye can bate me, but ye canna 
break ma manly spirit. I'll not come oot.” 


For four successive nights the hotel man 
had watched his fair, timid guest fill her 
pitcher at the water cooler. ‘“‘Madam,’’ he 
said on the fifth night, ‘“‘if you would ring, 
this would be done for you.’”’ ‘“‘ But where is 
my bell?” asked the lady. ‘‘The bell is 
beside your bed,’’ replied the proprietor. 
“That the bell!’’ she exclaimed. ‘Why, 
the boy told me that was the fire alarm, and 
that I wasn’t to touch it on any account.’’— 
Success Magazine. 


‘‘What is the height of this fine old keep?”’ 
asked the traveller at Richmond Castle. 
“‘ According to history, it’s ninety-nine feet,” 
was the answer. Thesame reply was made to 
various other questions relating to the height 
and depth of the measurements, and finally 
the men reached a part of the battlements 
where the hill on which the castle stands, 
descends abruptly to the river. ‘“‘A pretty 
steep descent this!’’ remarked the traveller. 
“Ves, sir,’ was the reply. ‘According to 
history it’s almost perpendicular!”’ 


Bishop Fraser wrote to a fighting parson 
a letter of reproof, pointing out that, exposed 
as the Church of England is to much criti- 
cism, her ministers ought to be very careful 
in their demeanor. The offender replied 
by saying: ‘‘I must regretfully admit that, 
being grossly insulted, and forgetting in 
the heat of the moment the critical position 
of the Church of England, I did knock the 
man down.’’ Fraser, according to Mr. 
Bryce, who tells the story, possessed more 
than the average Bishop’s share of humor, 
and was so delighted at this turning of the 
tables that he invited the clergyman to stay 
with him. 


In an English court a man was on trial for 
a small offence, who could speak nothing 
but Irish, and an interpreter was duly sworn. 
The prisoner at once asked him some ques- 
tion, and he replied. The judge interposed 
sharply. ‘‘What does the prisoner say?” 
demanded the judge. ‘‘ Nothing, my Lord,” 
answered the interpreter. ‘‘How dare you 
say that when we all heard him? What was 
it?’”’ ‘‘My lord,’ said the interpreter, 
beginning to tremble, ‘‘it had nothing to do 
with the case.” “If you don’t answer I'll 
commit you. What did he say?” ‘Well, 
my lord, you'll excuse me, but he said, 
‘Who’s that ould woman with the red bed- 
curtain round her sitting up there?’” ‘The 
court roared. ‘“‘And what did you say?’’ 
asked the judge, looking a little uncomfort- 
able. ‘‘I said: ‘Whist, ye spalpeen! That’s 
the ould boy that’s going to hang yez.’”’ 
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HEART AND VOICE 


AND SERVICES FOR THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


By CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘‘THE SUNNYSIDE,” “THE 
CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


The attention of Pastors, Superintendents, and Sunday- 
school workers is called to this new collection. 

Tue Poetry. The book contains 365 hymns, songs, 
and carols, including a number of original contributions 
of merit. 

Tue Music is throughout melodious and singable, 
drawn largely from foreign as well as home sources, to- 
gether with a number of original compositions. 

THE SERVICES occupy 110 pages,and are a_ notable 
feature. Twenty-four in number, nine of them intended 
for special occasions, they present the noblest Scripture 
passages suitable for childhood and capable of a liturgical 
treatment, interspersed with simple and singable anthems, 
canticles, and responses, 

The book is already used with satisfaction in many 
Sunday-schools. 

ComMMENDATIONS. From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register: 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter, and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked neni of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness. The tunes go. Yet they 
are not frivolous in their vivacity. . . . Altogether the com- 

iler has touched his constituency at all points, and his 
ok will be welcomed by every class that it should seek 
to reach.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian: 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. ...It marks a decisive step in advance and 
ought to make the application of another Sunday-school 
song and service book for our churches unnecessary for 
some time to come. .. There is a most excellent collece 


From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.: 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know.... Many schools must be ready for 
fresh form and matter. Our liturgy, whether for school 
or church, is still in the making, and this book is one more 
and large contribution. I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society: 

“It is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without a breach of veracity 
so well arranged and Eppoeal| printed. There are two 
other features that I like especially, the inclusion of a num- 
ber of excellent poems and the splendid material for ser- 
vices of worship for use in the home. I am looking for- 
raat to using the first part of the book in my own 
‘amily. 

Returnable Sample Copies sent to Pastors, Sunday- 
school Ss: reborn or heads of institutions, without 
charge. If retained, the price is to be remitted to the 
publishers. If returned, they must be postpaid. 


Edition with Services, handsomely printed 
and bound in cloth 
Single copies . . 60 cents each, postpaid 
To Sunday-schools, 
50 cents each, carriage prepaid 


The GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS 


Educational, 


The Highland Military Academy 


WORCESTER, MASS. Established in 1856 
Healthful location in the ‘Heart of the Commonwealth.” 
Efficient faculty. Preparation for the best institutions. 
Terms $400. Rt. Rev. A. H. Vinton, D.D.,LL.D., Vésztor. 


Address Joseph Alden Shaw, A.M., Headmaster. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


86 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
_ Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO.,LTD. 
LONDON 


THE TEMPLETON INN 
TEMPLETON, MASS. 


A SUMMER RESORT 
“In the heart of the Massachu- 
setts Highlands”’ 


Steam heat in every room, private 
baths, elevator, electric lights, bracing 
air, pure water, best of beds, good 
food, fine service. Send for booklet. 

PERCIVAL BLopGETT, Manager. 


Templeton, Mass., April 20, 1910. 


Educational, 


PROCTOR ACADEMY > 


ANDOVER, N.H. A Unitarian School for both sexes. 
Tuition and Board, $250a year. Courses in Business and 
Domestic Science. New Gymnasium. New Separate Dor- 
mitories. College Certificate T. P. FARR, Principal. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Rev. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees, 
For Catalogue address 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster. — 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


ID FOR BOYS. Location 
ROCK RIDGE HALL high, dry, id eal 
ful, in one of New England’s most beautiful residential 
villages. Instructors able, experienced, mature. Thorough 
preparation for college. Unusual attention given boys 
under seventeen. Well-regulated daily lives forall. Large, 
airy gymnasium with swimming pool. For catalog, address 
Dr. G. R. Wutre, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


ERIC FOREST SCHOOL 
POWDER POINT, - DUXBURY, MASS. 
Box 638. F. B. KNAPP, Director. 


The MacDuffie School 


For Girls 


Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDutfie, Ph. D. 
Mrs, John MacDuffie, A. B. 


Four attractive houses in beautiful grounds, 

Fine gymnasium, new this year, 

College preparation and entrance by cer- 
tificate. 


General high school course. Postgradu- 


ate work, 
Music and Art. Domestic Science. 
Commercial Course. 
Year book and pictures on request. 


